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WAY down on the coast out of the 
beaten track, visited by tew save oc 
casional summer visitors, is the little town 
of Cutler. I had aimed to be in Machias 
over Sunday, but on reaching there found 
that Rov. J. Jackson was to be away, and 
the presiding elder was scheduled to preach 
at both services the following Sunday, so I 


arranged for a visit to Columbia Falls in." 


stead. In the meantime I bad been invited 
by Rev. W. A, Smith, our pastor at Cutler, 
to visit him. A drive of eighteen miles 
across country was the only way I could 
reach theiplace, but to a Methodist itiner- 
ant this is nothivg,so I set out. It is a 
lovely drive, and though it was a hot day, 
the sea breeze that met me soon after I 
started made the ride very enjoyable. 

1 reached Cutler about 4.30 Pp. mM, and 
was met by Mr. Smith, who was planning 
tor a little outing with his Epworth League 
on one of the nearby islands, to waich I 
was invited. Nothing loth, after the hot, 
dusty drive, I accordingly made one of the 
merry party which assembled, being con- 
veyed to the spot in a naphtha launch, owned 
by one of his young men, Mr. Clarence 
Wallace, president of the Epworth League. 
It was a happy party which gathered about 
the table tor the picnic supper which fol- 
lowed. Such delicious lobster salad — lob 
sters fresh from the water but a few short 
hours before. Only those who have tasted 
can appreciate such tare. It was a beauti- 
ful moonlit evening, and the young peo- 
ple enjoyed it to the utmost, finishing up 
with a visit to a nearby lighthouse, where a 
pleasant hour was spent in song and 
games. 

Cutler is one of the smaller charges ot 
which we hear but little. It has had Meth- 
odist preaching for upwards of half a 
century, with such men as Seth H. Beale, 
E. A. Helmershausen, A. H. Hanscom, 
Charles Rogers, M. S. Preble, and many 
other godly preachers on the list who have 
served the church ftaithtully. The first 
church edifice was up and being boarded 
in, when a fierce hurricane laid it low. 
Not discouraged, however, the heroic con. 
gregation at once set to work, and soon the 
new frame was up, and a substantial 
building now stands on the hill like a 
beacon overlooking the beautiul harbor. 
During the pastorate of Rev. O. G. Barnard 
this was thoroughly renovated, and today 
a comiortable edifice is well filled with an 
earnest and appreciative congregation 
every Sunday. During Mr. Smith’s pas- 
torate the work has taken on new iite. 
Congregations are good, and Sunday- 
schocls are now held in three different 
sections of the town, with an average 
attendance ot one hundred. He has organ- 
ized an Epworth League with 26 members, 
and has a Junior League of 50. Every- 
where I heard most appreciative words of 
“the little minister,” who has evidently 
won the hearts of the people. Perhaps 
this may be accounted for by the fact tat 
he has been untiring in his efforts, having 
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made over three hundred pastoral calls 
since Conterence. 

About noon, just as I was thinking about 
returning, Cutler was visited by one of the 
most terrific thunder-storms of the season. 
It rained in torrents and blew a hurricane. 
This cleared up, but was followed by a 
showery afternoon, so that I had to drive 
those eighteen miles, through the mud and 
rain, over rough country roads, several 
miles of which after leaving the shore were 
through the woods. It was a ride long to 
be remembered. 

* os 


Columbia Falls was my next objective 
point. I reached there Saturday night, and 
found that Rev. W. A. Luce, the pastor, 
had not returned trom his vacation, which 
included the Denver League Convention. 
I preached in the beautiful-little church in 
the morning to a small congregation, then 
hurried away after a hasty lunch to Addi 
son, about three miles distant, where the 
usual afternoon service, held at oneo’clock, 
gave place to a funeral service, which I was 
asked to conduct. 

At 2 o’clock I was hurried away by, Capt. 
Vv. C. Plummer, one of our loyal supporters 
in Addison, to make the next appointment 
at Indian River, seven and a half miles be 
yond. It was an idealdrive. Mr. Plum. 
mer was an agreeable companion, and 
promptly on time, at 3 o’clock, we druve 
up to the little church. Indian River is 
not a regular appointment, though Mr. 
Luce preaches there once in two weeks. 
We have a small constituency there, but 
the congregation awaiting me was com- 
posed mostly of Adventists, Latter Day 
Saints, a tew Baptists, and two or three 
Methodists, perhaps forty inall. However, 
nothing daunted, I preached to them, tell- 
ing them incidentally that ZIon’s HERALD 
is the best religious paper in the world, and 
two of them believed me and gave me their 
names, So my drive of fitteen miles was 
not altogether truitless. 

Back to Mr. Plummer’s we went for tea, 
and an evening service at 7.30 Pp. mM. Mr. 
Plummer and his wife entertained me roy- 
ally, and I had also the pleasure of meet 
ing Mrs. Plummer’s aged mother, now 91 
years of age, who, notwithstanding her 
age, is bright and cheerful, and an interest- 
ed reader of Zion’s HERALD tor many 
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years. It is always a great pleasure to me 
to meet these aged people, and I try to look 
them up whenever I hear of them. (Capt, 
Plummer is an old sea captain, but has re. 
tired. He has had the H&RALD for years, 
and is a strong admirer of the paper and 
its editor, declaring them both to be “ the 
best ever.”’ 

I had a splendid congregation at 7.30, and 
at the close secured several names, aiter 
which I drove back to Columbia Falls, ang 
a weary itinerant crept into bed, and, 
strange to say, it did feel good. I had thus 
preached tour times, including a funera] 
sermon, and driven twenty-one miles —, 
fair day’s work. 

ad = 

My next point was Harrington, where 
Rev. Melvin S. Preble, a former triend and 
classmate, is now pastor. At the Oonter- 
ence of 1893 at Machias Mr. Preble and I 
were members of a class of twelve young 
men who received ordination as elders at 
the hands of the sainted Bishop Ninde. Our 
paths have been widely separated since 
then, he laboring in the beautiful gardens 
ot Maine, while I was on the other side of 
the world. So it was a pleasure to sit in his 
cowftortable home and renew our acquaint- 
ance and chat concerning the days when 
we were students together in the Confer- 
ence course. Harrington is a beautiful 
little village — a charming type of a Maine 
town. Wednesday evening I had the 
privilege of addressing the Epworth 
League. Though but a small number were 
out, it was a pleasant occasion, and two of 
the young people subscribed tor the Hrer- 
ALD at the close, while a good list was 
secured during the canvass made the next 
day. 

One of the delightful features of my work 
is the fellowship and acquaintance it gives 
me with our preachers and their families. 
Such hospitality! Rarest of friendships! 
Beautiful tamilies are found in our Metho- 
dist parsonages ot New England. Mr. 
Preble, a veteran in a double sense, having 
seen service in the war of the Rebellion as 


well as in the army of the Lord, is blessed 
with tour noble sons and two lovely 
daughters, one of whom is also helpmate 
and companion to a Methodist preacher, 
the wite of Rev. C. F. Butterfield, pastor at 
Friendship, Me. One of the sons has just 
received a scholarship at Wesleyan, Mid- 
dletown. Taken as a whole, the children 
ot our New England Methodist parsonages 
will average as well as any in the land, I 
am sure. F. H. MorGan. 


86 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Boston University School of Theology 


Additions to the Curriculum and the Teaching Force 


HE alumni, prospective students, and other friends of the School of Taeology, will 

be gratified to note the following improvements in the course of study, all of them 
available to students entering next September : 

I.. The newly-elected professor. Rev. Samuel L. Boiler, Ph. D., will give several new 


courses, among them: 
gion.” 3. 
Worker.”’ 


1. “ The Rsligion of Childhood.” 2. ‘* The Psychology of Reli- 
“ The Study of the Bible trom the Standpoint of th») Practical Christian 


II. Protessor M. B. Chapman has consented té remain in the School as lecturer on 


* Sacred Rhetoric.”’ 


His pre eminence in this particular field is re¢ogniz3d every where. 
III. Several other new courses are to be given, as tollows: 1. 


Protessor Buell, ** In- 


troduction to the New Testament ” (in addition to his special introduction to particular 


books). 
World ” (elective). 
tolic Age ’’ (elective). 

I¥. 


2. Protessor Sheldon, ** Modern Church History of the English Speaking 
8. Professor Rishell; (1) ** The Lite of Jesus Christ,” (2) ‘‘ The Apos- 
4. Dr. William Henry Meredith, ‘‘ Methodist Origins.’ 

The elective privilege is to be enlarged so that after the first year he student, 


with the advice of the taculty, can select trom an extensive list ot elective studies in the 
School and in the College ot Liberal Arts moré than halt of his studies. 

V. Boston, ever rich in opportunities for sociological experiment and study, is every 
year presenting new and more varied facilities. Under the guidance of three professors, 
two of them professors of sociology, our students ‘have the advantage of gaining direct 
personal experience with “ Settlement ”’ lite, the workings of “* Institutional Churches,” 
* Rescue] Missions,’’ ** Associated Charities,’’ ‘‘ Employment Bureaus,” ‘‘ Daaconess 
Boards,” and such like, without loss of time or expense for travel. 


i Few of the free rooms remain unengaged. 
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Japan and Sakhalin 


F as a result of the military operations 
now proceeding in Sakhalin the Jap- 
anese secure possession of that densely 
forested and climatically uninviting isle, 
Japan would come again to her own and 
settle an old score against Russia. Japan’s 
natural right to Sakhalin, as the contina- 
tion of the archipelago and the home of a 
very considerable Japanese population, 
was not questioned until 1806. Frem that 
year dates the Russian policy of absorp- 
tion, on one pretext and another. Emi- 
gration from Siberia was encouraged, and 
inevitable conflicts occurred between the 
two peoples. An agreement for a joint 
occupation of Sakhalin was made in 1867, 
but in 1875 Japan was forced to relinquish 
all claim to the island, with its 29,300 
square miles of territory and its mines 
and fisheries, in exchange for the Kuriles, 
which Russia had never owned and had 
no right to give away, and which contain 
but 6,000 square miles, scattered over 
thirty-two islets. Japan bas never ceased 
to resent the manner in which the Rus- 
sians gradually helped themselves to Sak- 
halin, and it will be surprising if she does 
not insist upon the restitution of the 
island, especially if it becomes a prize of 
war, having also a sentimental interest in 
it as the ancient home of the Ainos, the 
aboriginal race in the Japanese archipel- 
ago. 


New Type of Floating Breakwater 


OME interesting experiments are be- 
ing carried on at Torquay, England, 

with the model of a new type of break- 
water, which is constructed upon the 
floating principle. This system was 
adopted by the inventor in view of the 
fact that the disturbance caused by 
storms only affects the sea to a depth 
varying from twelve to fifteen feet. Be- 
yond that depth the water is compara- 
tively calm. The experiments at Tor- 
quay are being made with a frame floated 
by pentoons placed on the inner or land 
side and securely moored, sufficient 
Weight being given to the structure to 
secure its stability and to provide the 


necessary ballast. The frame is tilted 
toward the sea. The chains which are 
attached to the lowest part of the frames 
lie as nearly parallel to the sea-bed as pos- 
sible, in order to obtain the best holding 
power. When a sea strikes the frame it 
works back on its chains as a door swings 
on its hinges, thus lessening the force of 
the sea; and after the sea is broken the 
structure floats back to its original posi- 
tion, and is ready to receive the impact of 
the next billows. A stoue breakwater 
must be strong enough to withstand the 
full shock of the sea, but the structure 
designed by this inventor receives by its 
yielding only a lessened shock, and, if 
securely anchored, is expected to do its 
work, while it lasts, fully as well as the 
rigid type of breakwater. 


Tribes in the Philippines 


F the eight civilized tribes in the Phil- 
ippine Islande the largest is that of 
the Visayans, who occupy most of the 
islands lying between Luzon and Man- 
danao, and form nearly one-half of the 
entire civilized population. The Tagalogs, 
who occupy the provinces in the vicinity 
of Manila, rank second, comprising a 
little more than one fifth of the civilized 
peoples ; and the Ilocanos rank third, 
with approximately one-eighth. Among 
the wild tribes the Moros are the most 
numerous, comprising about one-fifth of 
the non-Christian population. Even 
among the “ Christian ’’ tribes the tribal 
distinctions are clearly marked. The 
members of the different tribes rarely mix 
in villages or intermarry, and, with the 
exception of the [locanos, who have mi- 
grated from their original territory and 
settled in neighboring provinces, the peo- 
ple show little tendency toward expansion 
or colonization. 





America in Europe 


UCH has been said regarding Eu- 

rope in America, and indeed Eu- 

rope continues to pour large streams of 
immigrants into this couutry, thereby 
producing a sensible coloration, if not 
discoloration, of the fibres of American 
social and political life. But the phrase, 
‘* America in Europe,’’ according to the 
sanguine expectations of some, is to have 
an increasingly significant meaning in 
the future. Mr. Balfour’s recent chal- 
lenge to America to join in the concert of 
European nations, appeals strongly to 
the imagination of the present Adminis- 
tration and of a respectable portion of the 
American public. It muy be argued that 
Washington’s advice against entering 
into alliances with Europe, based on the 
point that European institutions differed 
radically from those which were about to 
be set up in this country, ise now out of 


date, both because those European estab- 
lishments have actually, if not in name, 
since approximated to the democratic 
ideal, and ulso by reason of the vast in- 
ternational changes in the Pacific which 
have occurred since Waskington’s «day. 
While a positive alliance with any one 
European Power may be out of the quee- 
tion, a general attiiude of good-will 
toward Europe may profitably be culti- 
vated by America as the basis for the ex- 
ertion of such moral influence, if not 
force, as will secure—for example, in 
Asia—the carrying out of enlightened 
policies fair to all while subserving the 
ends of universal justice and peace. 
Diplomacy is always a delicate and often 
a dangerous process, and, while the Unit- 
ed States must bear its fair share of the 
world-wide responsibility which rests 
upon all the nations, it cannot afford to 
participate in the warlike sentiments and 
petty jealousies which now make Europe 
a combination of armed camps, liable to 
break loose at any time in savage war- 
fare. 





Manufacture of ‘‘Osmon’’ Briquettes 


COMPANY has been formed at 

Berne, Switzerland, for the manu- 
facture of ‘‘osmon’’—a combustible 
made from peat. The new material, 
which, it is claimed, has the same value 
as cual, is formed according to an electric 
process invented by Count Botho von 
Schwerin. The peat is dried under the 
influence of the electric current, and then 
further treated so that under the action of 
electric osmose a new compound, known 
as osmon, is formed. The most recent 
tests of the new combustible bring out 
the fact that it burns as well as coal and 
without giving out any odur. The ash is 
small, and as the new material does not 
contain any trace of sulphur it does not 
attack boilers —an important considera- 
tion. The proposed plant in Switzerland 
will probabiy be erected in the large bog 
region near the Orbe, which will furnish 
a supply for a long time to come. 


Age of Steel 


RON is produced from raw materials 

in this country at the rate of 22,0(0,- 

000 tons a year. If this product were 
loaded on a train, the train would be 10,- 
000 miles long, or over three times the 
distance from New York,to San Francisco, 
Six hundred pounds of iron per capita are 
annually produced in America. Next to 
none of this pig iron is exported, for 
while America makes nearly one-half of 
the world’s iron product, it has none to 
sell, Less than twenty per cent. of this 
enormous product goes into things easily 
visible, like rails or sky-scrapers, since 
over eighty per cent. is consumed in the 
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thousand and one small uses to which 
the great commercial metal is put. In 
round numbers about six million tons go 
to the iron foundries. A million tons is 
turned into cast steel and wrought iron, 
the remainder goes to the steel mills and 
is rolled into finished forms as follows: 
over three million gross tons of ‘‘ plates ’’ 
and ‘‘sheets,’’ two and a half million 
tons of rails, nearly two million tons of 
wire rods, a million and a half tons of 
structural shapes, a million tons of 
‘*skelp,’’ and about five million tons of 
bars, hoops, and miscellaneous products. 
This is emphatically the steel age. Per- 
haps, however, it should be called the 
soft steel age, as the development is large- 
ly in soft steel. 


Mounting of Reptiles 


‘THE reproduction of reptilian life has 

always been a task of great diffi- 
culty. Slight defects that might be 
hidden under fur or feathers in another 
case are immediately apparent under the 
glistening, scaly covering of a snake or 
lizard. The peculiar nature of the skin, 
its toughness, rigidity, and lack of what 
the taxidermists call ‘‘ atretch,’’ joined 
with the tendency of the plates or scales 
to curl up and even to fall out on drying, 
all formerly combined, under the clumsy 
methods of antiquated taxidermy, to 
render any attempt to mount a snake a 
comparative failure. In the American 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York, however, a radical change has 
taken place in the methods of taxidermy, 
and its artists have worked out the de- 
tails of animal representation so thor- 
oughly as to show the habits, environ- 
ment, shape and characteristics of the 
subjects almost to perfection. The 
methods emy-loyed in mounting reptiles 
are based on two very simple ideas — the 
snake or reptile of whatever kind is 
mvdeled, and the ekin is never allowed to 
dry out. The snake is carefully modeled 
from Jife until its postures, actions, and 
curves are mastered. When a sufficient 
number of casts have been made, the skin 
is removed from the body and prepared 
for mounting. The preparation consists 
of a tanning process, by means of acids 
and glycerine. The glycerme has the 
property of keeping the skin soft and 
pliable. 


Disaster on the ‘‘ Bennington ’’ 


HE most terrible disaster which has 
occurred in the American Navy 

since the blowing up of the ‘“‘ Maine”’ 
befell the U. 8. gunboat ‘‘ Bennington,”’ 
a sister ship of the ‘‘ Concord "’ and ** York 
town,’’ last Friday morning, in San Diego 
(Cal.) hsrbor. Steam was up on the gun- 
boat and everything ready for -ieparture 
for Port Hartford, when the starboard 
boiler exploded with terrific force, burling 
the bodies of some of the sailors a hundred 
feet in the air, and blowing others over- 
board. There were more than 250 men on 
board when the disaster occurred, and 
many of them were crowded between 
decks over the boilers when the explosion 
came. The‘ Bennington ” being a nar- 
row type of boat, the effects of such a dis- 
aster in the crowded spaces abvard ehip 
were more than ordinanily dreadful. One 
officer and thirty-eight men were killed 
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outright, and scores of sailors were in- 
jured The death list is over fifty. The 
captaia, Commander Lucien Young, who 
was on shore at the time awaiting sailing 
orders, hurried on board, beached the 
disabled gunboat, and did all that he 
could to assist the survivors of the crew, 
who were soon transferred to the army 
barracks at San Diego. Intense sympa- 
thy for the men of the ‘‘ Bennington ”’ has 
been felt all over the country, and the 
people of San Diego particularly, through 
their mayor, have been quick vo proffer 
substantial aid. The boilers of the ‘‘ Ben- 
nington ’’ were known to need repairs, 
and a court-martial may be required to 
determine the responsibility for the disas- 
ter — if, indeed, the respousibility does 
not lie higher upthan the grades that 
can be reached by court-martial. 


Attack on Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid 


S Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid was leaving 
one of the mosques of Constanti- 
nople last Friday, at the conclusion of the 
Selamluk, a bomb was thrown in the 
courtyard of the mosque. The Sultan 
escaped injury, but several of the soldiers 
lining the road as a guard to the Padishah 
were killed. This is the first bomb explo- 
sion that has ever occurred in Constanti- 
nople, and when the fact leaked out that 
au attempt had been made i: this way to 
end the career of Abd-ul- Hamid, great ex- 
vitement was aroused in Stamboul. The 
Turkish authorities, as is usual in times of 
excitement, suppressed all details of the 
occurrence so far as lay in their power. 
It has been well known for some time 
that the Sultan lives in mortal fear of 
assassination — a fear which has given 
rise to many stories which have become 
proverbial. Except on his weekly visit to 
mosque, whnch he dares not forego, and 
on the annual pilgrimage to a shrine in 
Constantinople where the musty relics of 
the prophet are supposed to reside, the 
Sultan never stirs out of his palace. He 
has a way of shooting any one dead who 
makes a suspicious motion in his pres- 
ence ; and as long as he does not shoot 
foreigners, there is no one to call him to 
account. Turkish officials no doubt often 
prey on the Sultan’s fear of assassination 
ty furthering or revealing bogus plots, 
and having the alleged conspirators 
arrested, receiving rich rewards for their 
zeal. Abd-ul-Hamid II. is fifty-three 
years old, a hard worker at mere triviali- 
ties, prodigal while deeply in debt, and 
the consistently cruel oppressor of the 
Armenians. 


Women and Wine-Drinking 


LCOHOLISM is no longer an ex- 
clusively masculine vice, as is 
shown by the one fact, among others, 
that according to the official report of the 
city of New York for the second quarter 
of 1904 there were 3,057 arrests for drunk- 
enness among women. A report from 
England for the same period shows that 
in spite of all efforts to check the evil the 
taste for liquor among women is increas- 
ing. In 1891, 740 women and 1,327 men 
died of delirium tremens, while in 1900 
there were as many as 1 575 women and 
2,063 men who died of the disease. The 
pumber of women who have died a 
drunkard’s death in England has thus 
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increased since 1891 a hundred per cent. , 
and the contrast is still more striking 
when it is considered that the number of 
deaths among women for the same Cause 
was 397 in 1883. In a report rendered by 
the authorities of Prussia for a portion of 
1902, out of 6259 male alcoholics 1 364 
were delirious, and out of 716 women 108 
had delirium tremens. Many women 
have but little idea of wnat constitutes 
alcoholic indulgence, not knowing that 
the lightest beer contains 3 to 5 per 
cent. of alcohol, and that the lightest 
wines contain 9 to10 per cent. The sweet 
liqueurs, which contain a high percentage 
of alcohol, are widely used by women, 
and in certain sections of Germany 
cognac is a favorite beverage. In addi- 
tion to these drinks many women fre- 
quently use alcohol when they do not 
know it. 


Developments in the Far East 


HE Japanese attack on Viadivostok 
has begun in earnest, and a «desper- 
ate battle is reported to be raging along 
the Tumen River, the northeastern bound- 
ary of Korea, for the possession of Tumen 
Pass, the key to the advance on the Rus- 
sian stronghold. General Hasewaga, with 
a division of 30,000 men, has landed at 
Gaskevitcb Bay, about thirty-five miles 
south of Possiet Bay, and is making a 
determined attack on the strong entrench- 
ments of the Russians on the north back 
of the Tumen. The most astounding 
piece of news, however, which has come 
this past week with reference to the Far 
Eastern question, has been the report of a 
meeting suddenly arranged between the 
Czar of Russia and the German Emperor, 
which has taken place on the Kaiser's 
private yacht, off the Finnish port of 
Borgo. The diplomats have all been taken 
by surprise by this conference, and great 
anxiety is felt in official circles. Paris 
professes to believe that the Kaiser is 
seeking to estrange Russia and France. 
Rumors of an attempted deposition of the 
Czar have been rife, and it may be that 
the German Emperor has simply intended 
to manifest in this way bis moral support 
of Emperor Nicholas, who requested the 
meeting. Others fear the meeting will 
militate against the conclusion of peace — 
containing possibilides of a new align- 
ment of the Powers and an indefinite 
continuation of the war. 


International Baptist Congress 


HE lInuternational Baptist Congress, 
which recently met in London, was 

a uotable aesembly, both from its size — 
two thousand delegates attending — and 
also from \the fact that it was the first iu- 
ternational gathering of Baptists ever held. 
The Methodists, Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians have held such gatherings, 
but this is the first occasion on which the 
Byeptists, who are Congregational in polity, 
have drawn together from all parts of the 
world for conference, though not for 
authoritative legislation. The very meet- 
ing of the Congress shows how the old in- 
dependency — jealously held yet by many 
as a theory —is practically giving way 
to a newer and more serviveable type of 
union, suited to the opportunities and calls 
of the twentieth century. The venerable 
Dr. Alexander Maclaren of Manchester 
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was fittingly chosen moderator of the 
Congress. Another great figure of the 
meeting was Dr. John Clifford, the Non- 
conformist polemicist and vigorous cham- 
pion of democracy in education and mu- 
nicipal politics. Naturally the topic of 
popular education in morals and religion 
received a large amount of attention, as 
the Baptists have been active in what is 
called ‘* passive resistance ’’ to the present 
English Education Act. Various practical 
aspects of denominational extension and 
city missionary work, as well as of world- 
wide missions, were discussed. The 
American delegates had their full share of 
attention and honor, as shown for one 
thing by the selection of President Strong 
of Rochester Theological Seminary as the 
preacher of the opening sermon. 





Roman Catholic Free High Schools 


HE Roman Catholics have long been 
dissatisfied with the public schools 

of lower grade, because they fear their lib- 
eralizing tendency, and have endeavored 
to offset that influence by means of the 
church supported parochial school. But 
now Rev. Mr. McKinnon, rector of the 
church of St. Ignatius Loyola in Manhat- 
tan, has issued a circular warning his pa- 
rishioners against sending their children 
to the public high schools, feeling greatly 
the danger to young Catholice of attending 
such schools, ‘‘ where no Catholic boy’s 
religion is safe.’”’ Father McKinnon dep- 
recates the disposition of wealthy Roman 
Catholics to drink in the “ time spirit.” 
His warning receives the endorsement of 
Archbishop Farley, and seems to have 
borne fruit already in a scheme consid- 
ered by the Roman Catholic Educational 
Association, which proposes to lay the 
foundations of a church system of free 
high schools throughout the United 
States. The principle of the parochial 
school is to be extended to the ‘‘ seconda- 
ry’’ or college-preparatory stage, and 
the proposition is to change over all the 
so-called colleges conducted by the re- 
ligious orders and the “ Christian Broth- 
ers’’ into free high schools. A complica- 
tion would at once be encountered in the 
jealousy felt by the religious orders for 
the secular clergy, and the almost insub- 


ordination of the Jesuits with respect to. 


pope and hierarchy, rendering the task of 
& bishop or archbishop who would at- 
tempt to control the educational institu- 
tions of the orders difficult of accom- 
plishment ; and ip independent Amer- 
ica clashes of authority would be sure to 
occur between instructors and their ec- 
clesiastical superiors — clashes none the 
less severe or bitter because in general so 
sedulously concealed from the public 
view. It may bea temptation to some to 
doubt the value of that kind of a religion 
which is not “safe’’ in the public 
schools, and Americans generally wil not 
look with favor uron a priest-ridden educa- 
tional system. The Springfield Republic- 
an puts the case very clearly and fairly 
when it says of Father McKinnon’s fear, 
above expressed : ‘‘ This reveals the radical 
difference between church schools ard 
common schools: the one aims to secure 
souls for the church, the other to make 
good citizens of the republic. We would not 
be understood as saying that the Roman 
Catholic schools do not desire to make 
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good citizens, but only that is not the 
main object of the church.”’ 





FACTS WORTH NOTING 


— In Sheffield and some other cities in 
the north of England, whenever a child is 
lost the relatives chalk an announcement 
on the sidewalk describing the wanderer, 
and giving the name and address of its rel- 
atives. 


— A Berlin miller, who remarked the 
other day ut a convivial gathering, ‘‘ All is 
not Solomonic wisdom that drops from the 
Emperor’s lips,” is now undergoing a term 
ot three months in jail, for /ése mojesté. 


— The library of the celebrated histori- 
an Mormmsen of Germany has been pur- 
chased by the wife of Dr. von Rottenburg, 
rector of Bonn University, and presented 
by her to that institution. The donor is an 
American, the daughter of Prof. Phe)ps, 
tormerly U.S. Minister to England. 


— Korea is reported to have decided to 
send two representatives to Washington, to 
attempt to secure a hearing before the peace 
plenipotentiaries. China now declares that 
she does not seek a separate hearing by the 
peace envoys. 


— India has three and one-third times 
as much foreign trade as Japan and three 
times as much as China, easily distancing 
Italy and Austria, also Belgium, and sur- 
passing the Russian Empire in trade by 25 
per cent. 


— Tatsu Tanaka, who has just received 
a degree from Hartford Seminary, is to re- 
turn to Japan to instruct his countrymen 
in the Christian faith, Mr. Tanaka has 
translated a number of valuable books into 
Japanese, and has received high commen- 
dation from President Mackenzie of Hart- 
ford. 


— Kansas hopes to raise about an eighth 
part of the entire wheat crop of the country 
this year. Itis claimed.that in some sec- 
tions of Kansas the crop will be worth three 
or four times as much as is the land. 


— The expected happened on Monday, 
when Gov. Douglas told the committee otf 
the Democratic State committee, headed by 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, appointed at a recent 
meeting for the purpose of asking the Gov- 
ernor to run again, that under no circum- 
stances would he be a candidate for re- 
election. 

—— Prot. Robert Koch, who is at [ringa 
in Germar Southwest Africa, announces 
that he has tound the origin of the tsetse 
disease in certain infusoria in the body ot 


the tsetse fly. The discovery leads to the’ 


hope that means will be found to combat 
the epidemic, which annually kills thou- 
sands of cattle. Dr. Koch expects to con- 
tinue his researches in Africa tor some time. 


—— The largest mass ofice in the world 
is probably the one which fills up nearly 
the whole of the interior of Greenland, 
where it has accumulated since the dawn 
of history. It is believed now to form a 
block about 600000 square miles in area, 
and averaging a mile and a half in thick- 
ness. According to these statistics, the 
lump of ice is larger in volume than the 
whole body ot water in the Mediterranean. 


— Henderson’s Point, a ledge of rocks 
which has always rendered navigation 
somewhat difficult and dangerons at the 
Navy Yard at Portsmovth, N. H., was 
blown ap successtully last Saturday, by 
the use of fifty tons of dynamite — probably 
the largest blast ever set off in this country. 
The work of preparing for the gigantic blast 
was carried on under Government super- 
vision. The explosion when it occurred did 
not damage the surrounding buildings. 
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Housewives in Portsmouth had previously 
packed their china in cotton or cloths trom 
fear otf damage to it, but no shattering of 
glass or crockery anywhere occurred. 


— In order that he may familiarize 
himself with the life of railroad men, Rev. 
Dwight E. Potter, pastor ot Union St. Pres- 
byteriar Church in Oakland, Cal., has gone 
to work as an oiler in the West Oakland 
railroad yards. The preacher’s church is 
located in that section of the town, and Mr. 
Potter hopes by donning overalls and go- 
ing to work with the oileys to come into 
closer touch with railroad men. 


— Miss Blanche Nevin, of Lancaster, 
Pa., who is a sculptor of note, has designed 
and presented to the municipality a fine 
water fountain, in honor of her father, Rev. 
Dr. John Williamson Nevin. The fountain 
is an imposing structure, surmounted by a. 
recumbent lion of heroic size, cast in 
bronze. The base is a rockery, artistically 
planted with ferns and mosses, trom which 
the water tumbles intc an oval-shaped 
basin, twenty by ten teet in dimensions. 
In the centre is a plate inscribed: 


* Saints and sinners 
At the brink, 
God’s good gift, 

Take and drink.” 


—— On the departure of M. Witte trom St. 
Petersburg for Paris, July 19, the distin- 
guished statesmun was the recipient of a 
hearty demonstration in his honor. The 
compartment in the car occupied by Ris- 
sia’s chief peace representative was filled 
with flowers, and the station platiorm was 
crowded with triends who bade him fare- 
well and good fortune in true democratic 
style. 


— The Navy Department has estab- 
lished a School of Application for the in- 
struction of newly commissioned paymas- 
ters. The custom for years was to assign 
such officers tu temporary duty aboard re- 
ceiving ships at navy yards, and later to 
place them aboard cruising ships. Twen- 
ty-four assistant paymasters are about to 
be commissioned, tor whose services there 
is no immediate need. The school will 
open on Aug. 1, at the Naval Medical 
School in Washington, with a full corps of 
instructors, and the course will include, 
besides instruction in matters relating to 
money and accounts, training in signaling, 
setting-up drills, manual of the sword, ard 
other military features. 


—The King of Siam, who is described 
as one of the most enlightened and pro- 
gressive of Asiatic monarchs, and whose 
decree abolishing legalized gambling in 
Siam aroused widespread interest in Amer- 
ica and Europe a tew months ago, has 
taken another step torward and abolished 
slavery in his dominions. While slavery 
in Siam is said by those who have visited 
the country not to have had the bad effects 
associated with the practice in other coun- 
tries, yet this decree of the King of Siam 
is taken as another evidence of his desire 
to make Siam the model Asiatic country, 
not to be excelled in its laws and customs 
even by Japan. 


— A French Socialist proposes that, as 
France is abolishing the Convordat, the 
State should take no notice of the old holi- 
days. He suggests that the great days of 
the church year be renamed, so that they 
may still be observed as holidays, though 
not as holy days. He wants to call Christ- 
mas, “ The Feast of the Family,” Ascen- 
sion Day, “ The Feast of the Flowers,’’ 
Assumption Day, “ The Feast of the Har- 
vest,” and All Saints Day, ‘“ The Feast of 
Remeibrance.” There are enough people 
left in France yet who believe in some form 
ot Christianity to render the proposal ct 
this Socialist nugatory and void. 
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REVISITING NORTHFIELD 


EVERAL years ago the editor attend- 
ed for a week the Summer Confer- 
ences held at Northfield, which Dwight 
L. Moody, with characteristic vigor and 
buoyancy, was conducting. Recently we 
enjoyed a part of two days there. North- 
field seemed exceedingly attractive and 
beautiful. We do not wonder at Mr. 
Moody’s love for the place, which found 
expression, late in life, in these words: 
‘* For nearly fifty yeare I have been com- 
ing back to Northfield, and I have al- 
ways been glad to get back. When I get 
within fifty miles of home, I grow rest- 
less and walk up and down the car. It 
seems as if the train would never get to 
Northfield. When I come back after 
dark I always look to see the light in 
mother’s window.”’’ 

The Great Reaper has garnered a rich 
harvest since that summer-tide, ten 
years ago, when we were there. Moody 
went in 1899. Dr. A. J. Gordon, his 
helper and intimate companion, Major 
D. W. Whittle, and other coworkers at 
the conferences have aiso gone on before. 
‘* Mother’? Moody has been crowned, 
and in 1908 Mrs. Emily C. Revell Moody 
joined her husband. To her, when dying, 
the great soul turned last, in addressiag 
the family at his bedside, and said : 
‘* Mamma, you have been a good wife to 
me!’’ The great evangelist has left 
three children, to whom he largely en- 
trusted the work, and who are now at 
Northfield. To William R. Moody, the 
older son, the father committed the writ- 
ing of the excellent biography published 
by Fleming H. Revell Company in 1900, 
and which lies before us as we pen these 
lines. We earnestly commend this vol- 
ume for personal reading, especially to 
ministers who are yearning for more 
fruitful experiences. It is impossible for 
any one to read this biography and not 
feel his heart yearn for a deeper and more 
useful Christian life. To this son is 
given, also, the direction of the Summer 
Conferences, and, very largely, the great- 
er and more permanent work of the girls’ 
and boys’ schools. To succeed to the 
work of such a busy, influential father, 
with such strong personal grip upon good 
people the wide world over, and to con- 
tinue to secure the flow of the needed be- 
nevolence to carry on the schools and the 
conferences, is a burden from which any 
one might well shrink. But he assumed 
the responsibility as from God, and is 
making, in his bumble and unpretentious 
manner and spirit, an excellent record. 
We bespeak the prayerful sympathy and 
support of a)! friends of the father for him. 
He is greatly helped by his capable wife, 
a daughter of the late Major Whittle. 
The daughter, Emma, is the wife of 
Arthur Percy Fitt, president of the Moody 
Bible Institute, Chicago. The younger 
son, Paul Moody, is a teacher of the Bible 
in the schools. In Mr. Moody’s farewell, 
as he supposed, to the family, he 
said: ‘‘I have always been an ambi- 
tious man, ambitious to leave no wealth 
or possessions, but to leave lots of work 
for you to do. Will, you will carry on 
Mount Hermon; Paul will take up the 
Seminary when he is older; Fitt will 
look after the Institute ; and Ambert [eon 
of his brother George] will help you in 
business details,”’ 
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Besides the brother named, two others 
survive — Isaiah, the oldest son, and 
Edward. George is a farmer, Isaiah a 
cabinet-maker, and Edward a man-of-all- 
work — honorable and worthy men, but 
possessing nope of the practical, success- 
ful business qualities and large aspira- 
tions for great ends which were so 
marked in Dwight. 


The Northfield Spirit 


The Northfield spirit has become a 
well-recoguized and most significant 
term. Whatisit? Goto Northfield and 
learn. ‘‘ Why did you come to North- 
field ?’’ we heard one person ask an- 
other. ‘' Because I huve been here be- 
fore,’’ was the quick reply ; aud another 
said : ‘‘ Because I am environed here 
with something in spiritual ideals and 
atmosphere which I do not find else- 
where. Perhaps I ought to be able to 
take my Bible and go into solitude and 
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this is the Northfield epirit. There js 
nothing unreal or mystical or cranky ip 
it. It is sane, sweet, gracious, practical, 
heavenly. There is no cant, not a vestige 
of it, at Northfield. There is no pressure 
brought to bear upon any one, nor any in. 
fringement of personal liberty. Every 
one exercises freedom in Jesus Christ, and 
as freely grants it to others. Those who 
desire to attend the conferences do eo, and 
those whu do not are not made to feel that 
they are neglecting any privileges or doing 
anything which they ought not todo, [t 
is often just as religious — and sometimes 
more so — to stay away from a religious 
service as to attend. Mr. William Moody, 
on Sunday, in directing the young women 
then in attendance upon the Young 
Women’s Conference, advised them to 
devote the entire afternoon to rest and 
meditation, saying that it often proved 
harmful to attend all the meetings. 
What is the Northfield spirit? Itis to 
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find it anywhere, but I simply do not.”’ 
This will help illustrate what is meant. 
A visitor from New York city, stopping at 
‘*The Northfield,’’ was displeased with 
the way in which one of the young men 
at the hotel had served him, and broke 
out into impatient censure. The young 
man apologized, saying he intended to do 
as requested. At this ths guest graciously 
surrendered — he was really 2 good man, 
but had spoken on impvulee — begged 
the young man's pardon, and said: 
‘lt is hard to live up to the North- 
field epirit all the time, even when 
here.’’ 

What is the Northfield spirit ? It is the 
purpose, very practical and earnest, to 
bring in the kingdom of God on earth. 
The Bible is the hand-book of ethics in 
that kingdom. To know it better and to 
live it out with Jesus Christ as the unmis- 


takable pattern and object lesson — just 
do as Jesus would do ; and if Mr. Sheldon 
could spend a summer there, he would 
surely revise his notable book, ‘‘ What 
would Jesus Do?’ and be able to bring 
it into closer touch with human life and 
its pressing obligations. 

Is there — as some suppose very natu- 
rally — a painful sense of the absence of 
Dwigbt L. Moody? No. Indeed, in 4 
strangely impressive -way, he seems to 
pervade every place and every aseembly. 
When listening in the auditorium you ex- 
pect to see him walk in and take his place 
on the platform. Ou Round Top, the sa- 
cred mount where his dust rests, you ex- 
pect to see and hear him asof yore. Walk- 
ing the streets of Northfield, you expect to 
see him ride past in that familiar carriage. 
Men and women are constantly referring 
to him as if still among us. 
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The Northfield Schools 


These are Moody’s monuments, and here. 


his work of world-evangelization will go 
on and be perpetuated forever. It is 
worth a Visit to Northfield to observe the 
equipment and work of these schools. IJt 


is but little less than a miracle that so 
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much has been accomplished in so short 
atime. Here are schools with thoroughly 
furnished modern buildings, with large 
and beautiful grounds, with a strong corps 
of teachers, educating yearly eight hun- 
dred boys and girls. Young men and 
young women are able to attend these 
schools because of the very ma derate 
terms, A sane, gracious, vital religious 
spirit prevails, and the instruction in 
all preparatory studies is excellent. 
Think of it — to educate yearly four hun- 
dred girls and four hundred boys and send 
them out into the world imbued with the 
spirit and purpose of Dwight L. Moody — 
who can calculate the ecope and influence 
of it? These schools need funds, and we 
do not know where Christian beneficence 
will go so far or accomplish so much good. 


The Northfield 


We were particularly interested in this 
new hotel, where we were entertained, 
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they ure accustomed in their homes or at 
other summer resorts which they might 
visit, This was a wise conclusion, and. 
showed Mr. Moody’s practical sense ‘!n 
adjustment to a practical need. ‘' The 
Northfield ’’ was erected, modern in ev- 
ery respect, and elegantly furnished. 
The table is unexcelled ; the beds are ex- 
cellent; and the spacious piazzas, on 
every side, offer refreshing coolness at all 
times. The hotel is situated in the centre 
of a large area of land, available for 
walks, golf, tennis and other inrocent 
athletic sports. The views from the 
hotel of the surrounding hills and moun- 
tains and of the Connecticut Valley are 
as fine as any inland scenery we have 
ever seen. Ambert G. Moody, nephew of 
Dwight, before referred to, is manager, 
ably assisted by H. 8S. Stone. Mr. 
Moody showed his charac- 
teristic ability for measuring 
men and their capacity for 
usefulness ‘in designating 
this nephew as the belper 
of his children in directing 
the responsible businesr iv- 
terests connected with this 
and associated enterprises. 
It is impossible to be a guest 
at this hotel and not be 
greatly interested in _ its 
management. The ‘‘ help ’”’ 
consists of the girls and 
boys at the Northfield Schools, augment- 
ed by students from several colleges and 
universities. The chef and his assistants 
are school and college boys. 

The hotel impressively mauifests the 
** Northfield spirit,’ which we have tried 
tointerpret. It is the spirit of Christian 
service, modest, gracious, and very effi- 
cient and satisfactory. At 930 every 
morning some distinguished visitor leads 
family devotions in the parlors. At the 
stroke of the bell at 10 o’clock A. M., the 
help assembles in the dining-room for 
their brief daily devotions. Thus unpre- 
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and make grateful mention of it for what 
it is and for all the causes which it serves. 
Mr. Moody and his advisers believed that 
they owed it to the visiting public to pro- 
vide a hotel that should present every 
reasonable comfort to its guests — in other 
words, that people interested in the place 
and in’ the conferences, and who would 
like to be present, should not be com- 
pelled to sacrifice the comforts to which 


tentiously the kingdom is brought into 
the management of this hotel, and the 
spirit of the Master pervades it. We are 
not surprised to learn that guests of this 
house, from this viewpoint of observation 
and refreshment, have become generous 
benefactors of the Moody schools, 

The Summer School for Women’s Mia- 
slonary Societies (July 24 to 31 inclusive), 
which many of our elect women are at- 
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tending, is in session as we go to press. 
The General Conference of Christian 
Workers is from August 4 to 20, inclusive, 
and tbe post confereuce addresses from 
Aug. 22 to Sept. 15. Able specialists on 
both sides of the water treat the subjects 
considered at the conferences. Delegates 
are ‘‘ homed ’’ in the cottages and educa- 
tional buildings, upon reasonable terms. 

We can wish our friends no greater 
privilege than to spend some days in this 
‘‘ Upper Room ”’ with the Master. 





SOLITUDE AND CRIME 


De of the saddest problems with 

which the home missionary has to 
deal — a more depressing problem, really, 
than the problem of the slums — is that 
of the rapid moral decadence of the so- 
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called ‘‘ hill-town,’’ in these days of stu- 
pendous metropolitan growth. Solitude 
is a congenial soil for crime. In no other 
soil do certain sins so naturally arise and 
so rankly flourish as in the moral’., ener- 
vating environment of human loneliness. 

We have come to speak of the hill- 
town as the type of the morally decadent 
country community, because at present, 
and for some time past, the small villages 
of the Appalachian slope are and have 
been losing their best blood in the nation’s 
endeavor to supply the double demand of 
metropolitan enterprise and of Western 
development. It is quite probable 
that the time may come when the 
small rural communities of the low- 
land States lying west of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains will also be 
drained of their best young man- 
hood and womanhood to furnish 
energy for the vast industrial and 
commercial enterprises of the city 
and for the opening up of new and 
vich sections of our national terri- 
wry. But at present the morally 
decadent town par excellence (if 
one may use so optimistic an ex- 
pression to characterize so melan- 
choly a fact) is the hiil-town of the 
Appalachian slope. The remote 
country communities of the up- 
lands from Maine to Georgia, are 
the communities in which the 
home missionaries of all denom- 
inations are encountering their 
most discouraging problem — the 
sad problem involved in the relation of 
solitude to crime. 

Statistics show that, whatever may be 
the result in the city,‘crime and religious 
indifference thrive iu ?tbhe country in- 
versely to the ratio of population, The 
faster a town loses its population, the 
more rapid is its moral and religious deca- 
dence. When it has been at its flood-tide 
in respect to population, the church and 
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every good word and work have prospered 
most abundantly. As its population ebbs, 
the virtue and spirituelity of the commu- 
nity ebb with its receding tide of human 
life and energy; until, by-and-by, a point 
of family isolation and loneliness ia 
reached that is well nigh fatal to the 
moral and religious life. The subtle influ- 
ence for evil of solitude begins to be felt, 
and sooner or later the individual, tne 
family, and even the whole community, 
yields to it. 

Now it is not necessary to exolain to 
aby man or woman who has experienced 
any considerable range of temptation in 
this world what this subtle influence for 
evil of solitude, of isolation, is. It has 
been almost universally felt, even if it 
cannot be adequately stated ic words. 
Let one who has been used to human 
companionship and communication be 
left alone for a time, alone as an individ- 
ual, and the tempter will come to him 
just as surely as he did to our Saviour in 
the wilderness, and sooner or later will be 
heard the seductive whisper, ‘‘ Cast thy- 
selfdown !’’ How many of us have the 
moral strength and courage, at such a 
time, to say, as Jesus did, ‘‘ Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan?’’ Oh! these tempta- 
tions of loneliness are terrible ones, and 
they come not only to the isolated indi- 
vidual, but to the isolated family, and at 
last the whole community is honey- 
combed and rotted by the vice which they 
induce. That is the way the hill-town 
becomes so terribly decadent. That is 
the secret of the sickening degradation of 
family life that we read about with sink- 
ing hearts and averted faces. 

Solitude is a perfect hot-bed for evil 
suggestion. And then there is that de- 
pressing and enervating effect of loneli- 
ness, that feeling as if a millstone of sor- 
row and hopelessness were hung abou 
one’s neck and one were cast into a sea of 
melancholy.. What will not a human 
soul do when it is oppressed by this ter- 
rible feeling of melancholy loneliness ? 
Will it not often sin just for the sake of 
the temporary stimulus, the sparkle, the 
color, the imaginative awakening, that 
sin seems tooffer? Anything to keep the 
color of life ! for when life loses that, how 
unendurably pallid it is! So the people 
of the lonely hill farms — especially the 
young people — threatened by that dread 
melancholia of solitude, resort to dissipa- 
tion, to low amusements, to vices unmen- 
tionable, simply to keep the color of life 
that is legitimately found in the social 
and religious activity of the normal town 
that has not been exhausted to feed the 
life of larger communities. They sin un- 
der almost overwhelming temptation. 
That is the pitifulness of the conditions 
into which they are born ; and that is the 
terribly discouraging feature of the home 
missionary’s problem in the decadent 
country town. He has to fight all the 
time against that powerful criminal tend- 
ency that is born simply of human lone- 
liness — a tendency that is perfectly natu- 
ral, and therefore ineradicable until the 
conditions that produce it are changed. 

The decadent country town must be re- 
vitalized, rejuvenated, before it can be 
regenerated. You cannot infuse new 
health into a body that is going to pieces, 
that is dying, organ by organ, or limb by 
limb. No more can you regenerate mor- 
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ally and spiritually a country community 
whose physical and social vitality is 
dying out, whose vld families are decaying 
or disintegrating, whose best blood is 
being transfused into the veins of other 
communities. [n some way or other the 
decadent town will have to be built up 
again before it can be saved. And, thank 
God ! there begin to be agencies at work 
in this rebuilding. The reflex movement 
from city to country ; the rural extension 
of the postal delivery system ; the health- 
ful effect of that sentiment which has 
crystallized in Old Home Week ; the gos- 
pel of better roads, with consequent 
increase of communication; the uniting 
of the schools of outlying districts with 
one large central school, to which trans- 
portation is furnished by the town — all 
these are agencies and influences tending 
toward the revitalizing and rebuilding of 
the decadent country village. 

As the conditions are gradually re- 
moved which have made the environment 
of the hill-town so congenial to sins of 
solitude, these sins will be naturally 
abated, and the home missionary will 
find himself working once more in soil 
amenable to spiritual culture. But until 
a change of this nature is wrought, we 
must not be surprised to find the work of 
the home missionary in rural sections of 
the East unprofitable to the church and 
discouraging to missionary effort in gen- 
eral. 





Pitiful Waste of Life 


HIS is the season of the year when am- 
ateur yachtsmen and venturesome 
youths who hardly know a handspike trom 
a topsail need a little kndly warning as to 
the risks of sailing. The story is told of a 
gentlemar who, while out for a sail on Car- 
lingtord Lough in Ireland, was caught ina 
gale. Kuowing the danger, his [rish boat- 
man made for the shore, “ Why are you 
going in?’’ asked the visitor. ‘* There’s 
not much wind.” “ No,’’ replied the boat- 
man, “ but, sure, what there is av it is 
mighty powerful!’ Many a sad accident 
along the shore has occurred because the 
inexperienced skippers despired thorough 
instruction as to the perils of the art they 
sought to practice, and underrated the force 
ot tides and wind. Let the would-be 
yachtsmen remember that even when there 
seems to be only a little wind blowing, that 
wind may suddenly become “ mighty 
powertul.’’ A similar caution to all voy- 
agers over life’s changeful ocean might not 
be out of place. 





Mere Abstractiuns 


HERE was a chaplain at the Naval 
Academy years ago who was de- 
scribed as a good man, but as an official 
who did not manifest his interest ia the 
cadets in any concrete way, seldom it ever 
visiting them in quarters or speaking a 
personal word to any boy who particularly 
needed counsel. There are professors in 
colleges, not cha Jlains, and yet protessedly 
Christian men, who are to quite the same 
extent mere abstractions and not loving 
personalities to the boys about them. The 
influence of such men for good is decidedly 
limited. Personal contact is necessary to 
success in religious work, and the boys of 
a naval or military academy or of a college 
are always amenable to the influence of a 
good preacher or teacher who wi!l take an 
interest in them, and mingle with them. 
The right sort of man will doa prodigious 
amount of good with students or young 
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people with whom he is thrown and with 
whom he distinctively throws himself, in 
sympathy and helpfulness. Most of the 
chaplains of the Navy — the Holways, Tri- 
bous, Clarks, McLirens, and others as 
worthy — have been ot men of this sympa- 
thetic and inspiring type. It is only here 
and there that the “stick’’ instead of the 
sympathizsr gets in. But there really 
should be no place, in vr out of the Navy, 
tor the man who does not love his fellow- 
men enough to be sometimes at least in 
their society. 





Saved the Day 


NE of the lesser known heroes of the 
Cival War, whose memory America 
can never aftord to let die, is “the man 
who saved the day at Gettysburg ’’ — that 
is, oneot the many gallant m3n who h ‘lped 
to do so. His name is Volonel Colville, 
and he died recently in Minneapolis. He 
commanded the First Minnesota Volun. 
teers. There were but 262 mon in the regi- 
ment when General Hancock ordered them 
to charge a division of the Contederates 
8,000 strong. Tais was done to gain five 
minutes time, until Union reintorcements 
could be brought up to keep the Confeder- 
ates trom securing a vital position. O! the 
262 brave Minnesotans who made the 
charge 215 remained dead or wounded on 
the field. But Gattysburg was saved. 
Many a moral vantage point in civil or 
social life today calls for as gallant and 
eager a detence by the devoted few who, 
trae to the higuest staatlards, dsre aad dis. 
pute the advance of the many foes of the 
Republic. 





The Pastor and the Sunday-school 


NDUER the above title the secretary of 
our Sunday School Union issues 
and distributes a booklet that will, we 
think, materially promote the cause con- 
cerned. Our pastors wiil find in it many 
sensible suggestions as to thei. relation to 
the Sunday-school, and what they may do 
for, in, and through it. Taeir attention is 
called to a fine lot of the bast books of the 
subject, 79 in number; and a list of 117 
topics is furnished them, wherefrom pro- 
grams for Sunday-scheol institates and 
similar gatherings may be readily made up. 
We learn with pleasure that an advanced 
course of Bible study, including nine text- 
books and two books of reterenve, to cover 
three years’ time, is in preparation con- 
jointly by the Sunday school departments 
ot the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Caurch, South, and 
the Methodist Church of Canada —a 
course for laymen, tor average people, 
bringing out clearly and strongly the great 
meanings of the Word of God, and helping 
to a better comprehension of the scope of 
the Bible. The text books are being spe- 
cially written by competent scholars, and 
will be ready,in part at least, by a year 
from this fall. 

The secretary makes a stroug plea for 
ofterings in every schvol on behalf of the 
Sunday School Uniou, and gives a worka- 
ble plan, promising a beautiful silk Hoaor 
Banner as an incentive to the class in each 
school making the largest offering. Our 
Union certainly ought to have heartier sup. 
port. The religious training ot the children, 
the wise management of Decision Day, the 
right use of a monthly ‘“‘ Round Table”’ 
meeting of the pastor with his teachers and 
officers, and other such helpful taemes, are 
skillfully handled here in a small compass. 
Dr. McFarland has dove a good thing in 
putting out this brochure, and we trust our 
pastors will give good heed to the words 
with which he addresses them. 
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PERSONALS 


— Prot. George H. Boyden, of Worcester, 
was elected, July 14, professor of Greek 
and mathematics in East Maine Conter- 
ence Seminary. 


— Rev. J. Frank Chase, pastor of Wesley 
Memorial Church, West Roxbury, writes 
that he bas arrived safely at Naples via the 
Azores and Gibraltar. He had a smooth 
passege and no seasickness. He now goes 
on to Rome. 


— The trustees of Epworth University, 
Oklaboma City, have unanimously called 
Rev. Geo. H. Bradford, D. D., to the head 
ot the institution. He has accepted, and 
will assume charge, August 1. Dr. Bradford 
was born in Morrisonville, Il]., Nov. 20, 
1869, and is now thirty five years old. 


— Rev. Dr. O. S. Baketel is to give five 
addresses at the Sheldon Bible School on 
the Sheldon (Vt.) camp-ground, Aug. 14- 
19, on “Some Problems for the Sunday- 
school Worker,’’ as follows: ‘‘The Most 
Important Factor in Sunday: school Work,” 
‘*Tke Child Nature,” ** The Laws of Teach- 
ing,” ** The Teacher’s Possibilities.” 


— Dr. Samuel P. Craver, of the Methodist 
Mission in Montevideo, Uruguay, arrived 
in New York city on the steamer “ Phila- 
delphia,’’ Saturday, July 15, en route to 
Harvey, Ill., where Mrs. Craver has been 
for the past year. Dr. Craver is spending 
the Conference year on ivurilough, and 
comes to America by way of Europe. 


— Mr. George E. Nicholson, ot Iola, Kan., 
whcse generosity toade possible the open- 
ing ot tbe Florence B. Nicholson Memorial 
School ot Theology at Baroda, India, last 
year, has offered $10,000 to the Missionary 
Society to be used in the erection of suit 
able school buildings at or near Manila, 
Philippine Islands, for the accommodation 
of a training school to be called the Flor- 
ence B. Nicholson Memorial Training 
School. The object of this schoo] is to be 
the education ot native men and women for 
missionary work in the Philippines. The 
Board of Msnugers of the Missionary So- 
ciety, at their July meeting, accepted Mr. 
Nicholson’s offer with thanks. 


—A letter received from Bishop Tho 
burn, dated Portland, Ore., July 13, con- 
tains this personal reference: ** I am spend- 
ing the midsummer hot months with my 
tamily in this place. My children are with 
my widowed daughter in-law. Her four 
children and my two make a very interest 
ing family — three boys and three girls, 
with ages ranging from six to fiiteen.”’ 


— Mrs. Mary A. Multord, sister of Mrs. 
A. W. Kingsley,died in Chicago, July 17, at 
the home of ber son, Arthur H. Muliord 
Mrs. Mulford was known to many ot Rev. 
and Mrs. A. W. Kingsley’s triends, she 
having visited them in nearly every par- 
ish. She died pescetully, and her resigna- 
tion during her sad sickness was most 
beautitul. She was buried in Parsippany, 
N. J., beside her husband. 


— We print the following, ‘‘ one out of a 
thousand ” notes, calling attention to our 
erroneous statement in last week’s issue 
that Prof. Frederick Morgan Davenport, 
whose volume, “ Primitive Traits in Reli- 
gious Revivals,’”’ was editorially treated, is 
not a Methodisi : “ How long since, I won- 
der! I think this wiil be news to my 
triend Davenport! I had supposed him a 
Methodist teacher, a Methodist preacher, a 
Methodist husband, with a Methodist 
wite!” 


— Rev. W. H. Hollister, who tor several 
years previous to March, 1904, when he re- 
turned to America on turlough, had been 
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missionary in charge of our work in Kolar, 
South India, sailed trom New York on the 
steamer ‘‘ Cedric,” Wednesday, July 19. 
Since 1892 Mr. Hollister has been largely 
responsible for the development of the suc 
cessful industrial work in connection with 
the mission at Kolar. The boys of the 
mission have become so proficient in the 
manual arts that they have erected their 
own buiidings and certain structures tor 
other purposes. 

— Rev. R. F. Holway writes from Truro 
under date of July 19: “I climbed the bill 
last Sunday on which our little Methodist 
church stands, and listened to a sermon by 
Rev. Geo. L. Collyer, of the New England 
Conterence, which was worthy oft being 
preached in any church in Boston. The 
many iriends of Mr. Collyer will be glad to 
know that he has regained his health and is 
serving the church here with great accept- 
ance. The Sunday-school, under the able 
supervision of Mr. Isaiah Snow, is still 
prospering.” 

— A very interesting event occurred a 
the Methodist Church in East Thomp 
son, Conn.,on June 10, when Rev. O. E. 
Tourtellotte, pastor of the church at Oneco, 
was united in marriage with the oldest 
daughter of Rev. John Squires, The cere- 
mony was pertormed by Rev. J. I. Bar- 
tholomew, presiding elder ot Norwich Dis- 
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Ministerial Remuneration 


HE question of the financial compen. 
sation of the ministry is one that will 
bear frequent mention, and demands indeed 
a good deal of repetition. For its shameful 
inadequacy in most cases is not sufficiently 
understood, and it is a subject on which 
ministers themselves are celuctant to say 
much. It deserves emphasis just now ées- 
pecially because of the large increase in the 
cost of Jiving, which has much enhanced 
the urgency of the situation. This increase 
is not a watter of mere supposition, but ot 
accurate calculation. The United States 
Labor Bureau tas obtained statistics trom 
25,440 tamilies of 124,108 persons, the income 
ot none of which exceeded $1,200 a year 
(average $637), as to the cost of living and 
its increase between 1890 and 1900. This 
increase was tound to be about 25 per cent. 
on all that is needed to keep a family. And 
that the increase has continued in the five 
years since 1900, at an even greater rate, 
admits ot no question. The investigations 
by one ot our leading monthlies into the 
exorbitant exactions of the meat and prod- 
uce tiusts of the West, with most detailed 
and convincing figures trom market re- 
ports, show that living in this year 1905 is 
not far from fifteen per cent. higher than it 
was in 1900. What with the combinations 
ot capitalists on the one hand forcing up 
prices, and the combinations of labor on 
the other hand torcing up wages, those who 
come into neither class, but are ground 
between the millstones of both, suffer ex- 
ceedingly. And this applies to a salaried 
class like the ministry, who never were 
properly paid, with special strength. Has 
their remuneration been increased torty 
per cent., or twenty- five per cent., or much 
of any per cent., in the last filteen years ? 
Taking the country through, 2, @., taking 
the whole denomination, the amount paid 
for ministerial support, including Bishops, 
presiding elders and pastors, by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in 1890 was $9,366,- 
658, which, divided by the number ot itin- 
erant preachers, gave an average of $633, 
and divided by the number of communi- 
cants gave an average of $4.10, In'1900 the 
amount contributed tor support had risen 
to $11,216,353, which meant an average to 
each preacher of $632, and an average irom 
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each communicant of $3.78. According 
to the Year Book for 1905, the latest avail- 
able summaries, the total for support last 
year was $12 078968. This divided by the 
total number ot itinerant preachers in the 
denomination wculd give $658, and by the 
total number of communicants $3 94, This 
average would be a little higher it the mem- 
bership in the United States was exclusive- 
ly taken, and the amount paid per pastor 
would be decidedly higher if pastors alone 
(excluding saperannuates and suvernu- 
meraries) were counted. But tor purposes of 
comparison the above figures are sufficient- 
ly near the truth, and show that, instead of 
25 or 80 per cent. increase in this period, 
na has been practically no advance at 
all. 

It we narrow the investigation to our own 
more immediate territory, the six New 
England Conterences, what do we ind? In 
1890 the total for ministerial support was 
$703,381 — an average contribution of $6 08 
from each communicant ; in 1900 the total 
was $760 596 —an average ot $6.46 from 
each ; in 1905 the total was $763 898 — an 
average otf a little more than $660 The 
communicants have remained practically 
the same for the fitteen years. The minis- 
ters have increased in number trom 915 in 
18¢0 to 978 in 1900, so that the average salary 
at the former date was $770, at the latter 
$778. It is now, we judge, about $800. The 
latest Year Book, confining the figures to 
pastors and presiding elders, makes the 
average amount paid in the New England 
Conterence, $1,108; in the New England 
Southern, $878; in the Maine, $703; in 
the Vermont, $654; in the New Hamp- 
shire, $635 ; in the East Maine, $608. 

We set these figures before our readers 
for what they are worth, bslieving that 
they represent the facts substantially as 
they are, and asking that they turn them 
over in their mind. Wedo not forget that 
a large proportion of the people who help 
make up the salaries are themselves sufter- 
ing trom this increased cost of living, and 
find it haruer than ever to make both ends 
meet. This makes it very imperative upon 
those who do not tall into this class — those 
who have substantially shared in the in- 
creased prosperity of the country — to vary 
materially enlarge their contributions. 
With salaries in the ministry practically 
the same as fifteen years ago, and the cost 
of living increased from 35 to 40 per cent., 
there is much pinching in the parsonages, 
for even at the formar figures close econo- 
my had to be practiced. Will not our offi- 
cial boards take this matter into caretul 
consideration ? And will not all our pre- 
siding elders kindly but persistently urge 
it upon them? Waile our ministers are 
not mercenary and are ready to make all 
needtul sacrifices, it is not tair that they be 
reduced to the pittances too often doled out 
te them. And how can we keep up the high 
standard so desirable it the ministry is 
discriminated against in this matter of 
remuneration ? 

Most of our people, we are convinced, 
could and should do more tor the church. 
The Labor Bureau statistics show that in 
the 25 440 families inquired of, only one per 
cent. of their expenditure went tor reli- 
gion. It is a paintul fact that large num- 
vers of our church members give at “ this 
poor dying rate,’’ and are spiritually dead 
in consequence. Can they honestly detend 
such parsimony? Or can they really im- 
agine that in any sense it will pay them? 
Probably in most cases they have no idea 
how very small the per cent. is that they 
devote specifically to the Lord’s work. We 
suggest and exhort that they look into the 
matter and institute an immediate retorm. 
To treat the Lord and His workin this 
shabby way is certainly not Christian, nor 
even decent. 
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METHODISS1 


HE rapid and wonderful development 
of the New South is an impressive 
present day fact. A writer in a recent 
issue of the Christian Herald has saio : 
‘‘ Fifteen years ago the South lay pros- 
trate, like a beipg mortally wounded. 
Today the South has completely recov- 
ered as though by a miracle, and Dixie 
may be called the most youthful part of 
our great American Land of Opportu- 
nity.’’ 

The spirit of pride wbich impelled Paul 
of Tarsus to declare himself a citizen of 
no mean city is patural to us all. It is 
certainly natural to every citizen of At- 
lanta, and this spirit of public interest 
and civic pride has largely contributed 
toward making Atlanta, not only the 
Gate City, but, as she is popularly 
termed, the ‘‘Chicago of the New 
South.”’ 

Standing recently on one of her princi- 
pal thoroughfares, after an absence of 
four years, following a fifteen years’ resi- 
dence, I was compelled to answer the 
request of a passer-by for information as 
to direction by replying that [ did not 
know, as I was a strapger. Hon. John 














FIRST CHURCH, ATLANTA 


Temple Graves, at the convention of 
American manufacturers recently held in 
the city, referred to Atlanta’s progress by 
quoting a conversation between an At- 
lantan and a non-resident friend. The 
question was asked : ‘‘ Have you been to 
Atlanta recently,;?’’ The reply was: 
‘Yes, only three weeks ago.”’ ‘‘Oh!”’ 
said his friead, ‘‘ you wouldn’t know the 
city nuw.”’ 

The Atlanta of the ’60’s is but a mem- 
ory. The Atlanta of the ’90’s is fast 
being forgotien in the development of the 
twentieth-century city. Her new Termi- 
nal Station (the finest south of Philadel- 
phia), her modern business blocxs, her 
splendid electric railway system, her 
many educational! institutions, magnifi- 
cent churches, and beautiful residence 
streets — all these are the just pride of 
her 135,000 citizens. 

The fact that the growth of Methodism 
has kept pace with Atlanta’s progress, is 
inspiring to all who love our church. 
The Atlanta District of the North Georgia 
Conference comprises 29 churches and 
missions, all of them located within the 
city and adjacent suburbs. There are two 
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Northern Methodist societies, in addition 
to these. 

The spiritual life and aggressiveners of 
the church are evidenced in mauy ways. 
The recent organization of the Wesieyan 
Memorial Church is ap indication. This 
is a large, centrally located tabernacle, in 
charge of Rev. R. F. Eakes, one of the 
popular pastors of the Conference. In 
addition to its regular services, a daily 
noon prayer-meeting is held. The min- 
isters also hold their Monday meetings in 
one of its classrooms. It was my privi- 
lege to attend the ministers’ meeting one 
Monday morning, where I was granted 
the courtesy of an introduction, and an 
invitation to address the body. ‘The order 
of the morning was a thoughtful and 
carefully prepared paper on John Calvin, 
read by Rev. C. C. Jarrell, one of the 
younger ministers. Pastor and people 
are thoroughly evangelistic in their spirit 
and work, and the church is prospering. 

Another indication is the establishment 
of the Wesley Memorial Hospital. The 
lot and building have been secured, and 
the church is being asked to contribute 
$300,000 for its equipment and the wider 
extension ofjits work. 

The three,leading churches are First 
Chureh, Trinity, and St. Mark. Trinity 
is a down-town church, with 1,406 mem- 
bers, and a property value of $105,000. 
First Church fand St. Mark are situated 
on Peachtree St., the fashionable resi- 
dence street of the city, a street noted 
throughout the South for its beautiful 
homes. First Church claims 1,410 mem- 
bers, with a property value of $125,000, 
while St. Mark, a comparatively new 
church, has 400 members, with property 
valued at $60,000. It was my pleasure to 
preach at St. Mark one Sunday morning, 
where I was very kindly received by the 
people. 

I enjoyed the privilege of talking with 
the pastors of these three churches, and 
getting their views upon many subjects 
of interest to our common Methodism. 
Dr. Henry 8. Bradley is serving his fourth 
year as pastor of Trinity ; Dr. Chas, O. 
Jones, his second year at St. Mark ; and 
Dr. Chas. E. Dowman, his first year at 
First Church. These are all men of recog- 
nized scholarship, and worthily bear the 
responsibilities and honors of these lead- 
ing pulpits. Dr. Bradley was formerly 
vice-president and professor of geology 
and biology at Emory College, and is the 
author of a volume of sermons recently 
published by the Revell Company, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Christianity as Taught by 
Christ.’”’ Dr. Jones has held leadiug pul- 
pits in Kansas City, St. Louis, and Louis- 
ville, and is the religious editor of the 
Atlanta Daily News, contributing to its 
Saturday issue several columns entitled : 
** Religious News, Notes and Comments.”’ 
Dr. Dowman has served, with honor, as 
president of Emory College, at Oxford, 
Ga., and has been prominently identified 
with the educational interests of the 
Church South. 

Various subjects were referred to in the 
conversations, embracing the matter of 
church union, the attitude of the South- 
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ern Church to the Negro problem, the 
subject matter of sermons, and special! 
problems. It was generally agreed that 
there is, on the part of the church, a 
spirit of increasing sympathy and inter- 
est in the welfare of the colored people. 
The pastor of Trinity Church stated that 
he noticed one Sunday evening, in the 
gallery, Bishop Turner, of the A. M. E. 
Church. When the closing hymn had 
been sung he called upon him to pro- 
nounce the benediction. When he ar- 
rived home his wife informed him that 
his telephone bell had been ringing, at 
intervals, for over an hour. It was Bishop 
Turner, wishing to thank him for his 
courtesy. This little incident, of no spe. 
cial significance to Northern readers, is 
significant, however, as it bears upon the 
situation in the South, where the Negro 
problem has to be studied, not from a 
distance, but at close range ; and solved, 
not theoretically, but practivally, by a 
people who live in the midst of the ten 
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million souls whom the problem con- 
cerns. It is indicative of a changed atti- 
tude, and reveals a spirit of brotherly 
recognition and interest that is encourag- 
ing, as it centres in this question. It was 
agreed that the colored people of the 
South want their own schools and 
churches, with teachers and preachers 
from their own race, and are happier and 
better satisfied with this arrangement. 
The North Georgia Conference has, under 
its care, Paine Institute, a schocl for 
colored youth, with a property value of 
$55,000 and an endowment of $25,000. 
Last year the school had a faculty of 
twelve teachers, and enrolled 259 pupils. 

As regards church union the opinion 
was expressed that the time is not ripe 
for its consummation ; that there is no 
great demand for it ; and that very little 
ie to be gained by it, at present. The 
fact that the two bodies sustain such cor- 
dial relations to each other, and work to- 
gether in sympathetic co-operation, would 
seem to make it unnecessary that there 
should be a literal, organic union. The 
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yee of a common hymnal and order of 
worship (which have been carefully pre- 
nared by commissions made up of distin- 
guished representutives of both bodies, 
goon to be issued), with the division of mis- 
siouary territory, is heartily approved. The 
Southern Church, whether it be Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian or Baptist, is rigidly 
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conservative. The right to think for oue- 
self is not granted so graciously as to en- 
courage the thinker, especially if his con- 
clusions in any wise conflict with the 
traditions. ‘The constructive higher crit- 
ics, however, have their coteries of disci- 
ples, composed chiefly of the younger 
men. 

In conversation with Dr. M. J, Cofer, 
assistant editor of the Wesleyan Christian 
Advocate, reference was made to the 
action taken regarding the professorship 
in Boston University. Among other 
things, Dr. Cofer said : ‘‘ We cannot pre- 
vent the students in our theological 
schools from going to the very bottom of 
the book of Genesis.’”’ ‘‘ Tiuth has noth- 
ing to fear from investigation.’’ ‘‘ The 
more ignorant a man is, the more dog- 
matic he is apt to be.’’ ‘‘ There is an in- 
consistency somewhere, between paying 
professors in our schools to teach evolu- 
tion, and then paying preachers to stand 
in our pulpits before the same students, 
apd preach against evolution.’’ He said - 
further: ‘* Boston is sometimes derisively 
spoken of as the ‘ hub of the universe,’ 
but intellectually she is the hub.’’ 

Dr. Bradley, of Trinity Church, may 
be regarded, no doubt, as the leading rep- 
sentative among his brethren of the 
higher critical school. 
volume of sermons, in referring to the 
baptism of Christ, he speaks of the dove 
as being seen by the spiritual eye, and 
the voice as being heard by tbe spiritual 
ear. ‘‘The account of the temptation,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ must be regarded as a para- 
bolic, poetic, or symbolic story of a great 
fact.’ The account of the Egyptian ser- 
pent being swallowed by the shepherd’s 
crook of Moses is referred to as ‘‘ a sym- 
bolic way of saying that might went 
down before right.’’ These views, with 
the statement that Plato was a citizen of 
the kingdom of God. were about the only 
departures from generally accepted views 
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that we were able to note. The fact is 
encouraging, however, that so far no one 
has arisen to pronounce the Doctor a 
heretic. 

The question as to the subject-matter of 
sermons revealed tbe fact that the peculiar 
doctrines of Methodism are not being em- 
phasized as formerly. The great empha- 

sis is placed upon the truth of the Di- 

vine Christ as the all sufficient Sav- 

iour, and but a small part of the 
preaching bears the denominational 
stamp. 

As to the order of worehip, we were 
told that there were no gowned minis” 
ters and no elaborate ritual, many of 
the churches not even using the re- 
sponsive readings, the Creed, and the 
Lord’s Prayer. These enter into the 
services of the larger churches, however. 

As regards emotionalism in religion, 
as applied to the Southern Church, 
there has unquestionably been a change 
in the opposite direction, though the 
situation is much the same as in other 
sections of the country, varying as the 
church is located in the city, the town, 
or the rural districts. The pastor of 
St. Mark Church stated that in a recent 
conversation with a demonstrative 
brother, he told bim that the matter of 
emotional expression is largely a matter 
of geography. He illustrated his re- 
mark by citing a funeral'in the rural 

districts, where the members of the 
family snd all the relatives give an 
exhibition of uncontrolled grief, and a 
funeral under similar circumstances in 
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the city, attended by self-control and no 
demonstration whatever. The depth of 
feeling is the same ; the only difference is 
in its expression. Dr, Bradley, in one of 
his sermons, refers to the pious brother 
who testifies to the overpowering sense of 
happiness that ‘‘came to him one night, 
ata certain spot, near an old gum log, 
and caused him to shout the whole night 
long.”” In this connection he says of a 
certain type of religious seeker, that ‘‘ the 
object of his search is that he may get a 
sort of religious thrill,” 

The Sunday evening problem is felt to 
some extent, thougb not asin the North. 
The spirit of evangelism finds different 
expression in the different churches. The 
pastors of the larger churches depend 
more upon personal effort, seldom using 
the service for the making of propositions. 
The majority of the churches, hevever, 
hold revival meetings and altar services, 
and in this way win the larger number of 
their converts, 

The situation as regards the class meet- 
ing seems to be much the same as in the 
North. Twoofthe leading churches re- 
ferred to have no class meeting. The 
third has it following the Sunday morn- 
ing service. The opinion was that the 
class meeting of today is not, and cannot 
well be, what it was originally intended 
to be, but, is, in most cases, simply an 
added prayer-meeting, fulfilling no special 
mission. 

The following quotation from the last 
Year Book and Minutes of the North 
Georgia Conference rather clearly reveals 
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the situation as regards the Epworth 
League : 

** The Board finds nothing in the way of 
tacts upon which to base an encouraging 
report unless it be the discovered faith of a 
few in the ultimate success of the Epworth 
League movement. Some of our brethren 
are still debating the question as to whether 
or not there is a place in our church for the 
organization.”’ 


The fact that Rev. R. F. Eakes, the 
chairman of the board, does not agree 
w,th this attitude, is evidenced by these 
further quotations from his report : ‘‘ The 
Epworth League is a necessity.’”’ ‘ The 
Epworth League ought to be, and is in- 
tended to be, the great conserving force in 
our church.”’ ‘* The Epworth League is 
better organized and manned ip our 
church today than it has ever been.’’ 

As I bring this article to a close, I think 
it might be of interest to quote again 
from the Year Book and Minutes, the 
first quotation centering in a resolution, 
the second in an organization. The reso- 
lotion is as follows : 


“Inasmuch as there is an increasing 
number ot our church members who regard 
with distavor the use of tobacco, and con 
sider its use by our ministers as a hin- 
drance in the instruction of their children, 
Be it 

** Resolved, That we urge upon our mem- 
bers greater prudence in the use of tobacco, 
so that this class of our membership may 
not be offended.”’ 


This is an advance step, certainly ; but 
it is rather significant that the three min- 
isters serving as a committee, while con- 
fessing that ite use is regarded with dis- 
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favor, and is a hindrance, yet do not urge 
that it be given up, but simply that it 
be used with greater prudence. Can the 
reason for it possibly be that the three 
ministers furming the committee are not, 
themselves, disciples of ‘‘ Little Robert 
Reed,”’ and have not yet said with him: 
‘* We will not use the nasty weed?’’ The 
resolution is in rather sharp contrast with 
the ruling of our own church, requiring a 
pledge of its ministers not to use tobacco 
in any form, Our Southern brethren may 
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argue, however, that a resolution honors 
the right of private judgment, and of the 
individual conscience, more than a ruling. 

The other quotation refers to a unique 
organization, ‘‘ The Asbury Re-mounting 
Brotherhood of the North Georgia Con fer- 
ence.’ Art. I, See. 2, of its constitution 
reads: ‘‘Its object is to aid preachers, 
members of the Conference, and local 
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preachers serving as supplies, who may 
lose horses, in supplying themselves with 
other horses.’”’ This is made possible by 
‘‘ the payment of a fee of fifty cents either 
upon the death of a preacher’s horse, or 
as a contribution to the ready fund 
hereafter provided for.’’ This organ- 
ization is a suggestive reminder that 
the circuit-rider is still in the land, and 
the days of a heroic Methodism are not 
yet past. It reminds us, also, of Bishoy: 
Fowler's remark at the last seseion of 
the New England Conference, that 
‘*the settled pastorate is hard on the 
preacher ; the circuit is hard on the 
horse.”’ 
The compass of this article will not 
admit of reference to the work of our 
own church in Atlanta, as centered in 
our two educatioual institutions, Clark 
University and Gammon Theological 
Seminary. Their worth and work are 
too well Known to require any extended 
mention. 
It would have been a pleasure to have 
added to these views and observations 
those of Bishop Warren A. Candler and 
Presiding Elder Jas.H. Eakes. It was 
not my privilege, however, to meet the 
Bishop or to confer with Dr. Eakes. 
My. prayer is that Atlanta Method- 
ism may become « mighty power in 
the righteous development of the New 
South, and that the blessing of ihe 
Great Head of the church may rest con- 
tinually uyon her prea:hers and her 
people! 

Athol, Mass. 





—— Wherever we are, our lives may be 
made beautiful and fragrant for God. This 
is rarely the tact when one is dissatisfied 
with one’s surroundings and thinks that a 
more beautiful life could be led in some 


other place. Just where we are is the best 
= at the present time, to glority God 
y our lives. — A. H. McKinney. 
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HIS INFINITE BEST 
REV. DAVID H. KLA, D. D. 


I know not how sin may debase it — 
The soul made in the image of God; 
How the scars of sin’s wound may detace 
it— 
The soul marred by the stroke of sin’s 
rod. 


I know not how guilt — like a canker — 
May gnaw and deform and distort ; 

How the soul may with »assion and rancor 
Be ot evil and demons the sport. 


Nor know I how sin intermolding 

May with substance of soul be inwrought, 
And like fire, soul- being entolding, 

May reduce the soul-essence to naught. 


Nor dare I imagine what sentence 
From lips of stern justice may fall, 
And leaving no place tor repentance — 

Nor longing — throw despair over all. 


But I’w sure that the Father, All- Holy, 
For the soul living by His behest — 

Be he Satan o. saint, high or lowly — 
Will for each do His infinite best. 


Hudson, Mass. 





INDIA MISSIONARY JUBILEE 
BISHOP J. M. THOBURN. 


ORTY-NINE years ago Dr. William 
Butler was on his way to India to 
lay the foundations of what has since be- 
come a great and growing group of Mis- 
sion Conferences in Southern Asia. He 
was a courageous man, brimful of energy 
and zeal, strong in faith, and assured that 
God was calling the church to a new 
evangel of missionary enterprise. The 
whole church knows the story of his land- 
ing in India, his choice of a field, his 
flight in the Mutiny, and his return and 
successful organization of a Missioa which 
has developed into nine Aunual Confer- 
ences, and is still expanding steadily. A 
hundred missionaries are enrolled, and 
the converts, including children, amount 
to more than 150,000. It is doubtful if a 
record equal to this can be found in the 
annals of modern missionary enterprise, 
and it is no wonder that the brethren in 
India are moved to call upon the church 
to join with them in celebrating the first 
half century of their splendid work. At 
the last General Conference attention was 
called to the fact that this great Mission 
was about to close its fiftieth year of suc- 
cessful work, and on motivn of Robert 
Laidlaw, the lay delegate represeatiog 
the Bengal Conference, it was ordered 
that the church be called upon to cele- 
brate in a fitting manner the close of the 
first and the opening of the second halt- 
century of the Mission’s progress. In 
other words, it was decided to hold a 
great Jubilee of praise and thanksgiving 
not only in India, but in the United 
States as well. ° 
Dr. William Butler landed in India, 
Sept. 23, 1856, and entered his chosen field 
in North india on Nov. 29 of the same 
year. In accordance with the action of 
the General Conference, the Missionary 
Board at New York has appointed a com- 
mission consisting of twenty-five ministers 
and laymen, representing different parts 
of the church, with authority to make al! 
needed arrangements for the celebration 
¢f this Jubilee in the United States. The 
writer has been appointed president of the 
commission, while three secretaries hav 
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been appointed to represent the Eastern, 
Central, and Western sections of the coun- 
try. The fullest sanction has thus been 
given, first by the General Conference, 
second by the Missionary Society, and 
third by the missionaries in India, to the 
proposed movement; and no doubt can 
be entertained that the result will fully 
come up to the somewhat sanguine ex- 
pectations of its promoters. As one note 
of thanksgiving to God for His wonderful 
plessidg bestowed on this work, it is pro- 
posed to ask the church for a thank- 
oftering of such proportions as will enable 
the brethren and sisters in India to start 
on the new half century not only with re- 
newed gratitude, but with renewed 
strength and increased means for the 
prosecution of their work; and the sum 
of $250,000 has been named as a fitting 
token for such a purpose. The proposed 
movement will ve continued throughout 
the present and coming year, and no 
doubt will create pot only increased inter- 
est in the work in India, but also act as a 
stimulus to our missionary work in other 
fields. It cannot be said too often, and 
too emphatically, that our foreign work is 
one. The interest of one mission field is 
the interest of all, »ud our foreign mis- 
sionaries in other lanas as one body will 
pray for the success of this movement, 
and watch its progress with almost as 
much interest as if it were their own. 





EVANGELIZING POWER 
REV. GEORGE ELLIOLT, D. D. 


46 HE kingdom of heaven suffereth 

violence and the violent take it 
by forze.’”’?’ In other words, the kingdom 
of God is a kingdom of power, and the 
men of power may seize and possess it. 
The Gospel is not a lullaby to sing men’s 
souls to sleep, but a trumpet-blast to rouse 
them to energy and action. The world of 
grace, like that of nature, is mastered by 
turning ite own forces against itself. A 
holy violence, a sacred energy, a divine 
enthusiasm, an inspired zeal, are essential 
to winning a place in the kingdom of 
God, 

This is well illustrated by the kingdom 
of nature. It, too, isa kingdom of force, 
and not mastered but by force. Our earth 
is alive with energy, largely born of the 
sun. That orb of day rays out some eight 
quintillions of horse-power daily, and 
raises two billion tons of water three and 
one-half miles every minute. Its power 
blows in the wind, rises and falls in the 
tides, glows in every furnace, thunders in 
every cataract and courses all the paths of 
electric energy. 

Yet much of this force is wasted ; only 
a tithe is utilized. The sunlight that 
bathes Sahara and sinks into its unre- 
sponusive sands would turn the machinery 
of many worlds like our own. Even in 
our attempts to apply it, man has formed 
no perfect mechanism. The best steam 
engiue gets but about one-seventh of the 
power slumbering in the coal. 

We live m the dispensation of the 
Spirit, the enduement of the exalted 
Christ. He cries to our failing strength, 
‘“All power is given unto Me in heaven 
and upon earth.” This is the force that 
fills the world today, the force behind all 
force, the sun behind the sun. The 
sources on which we may draw for the 
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power of moral and spiritual revolution 
are as ex haustless as the infinite God him- 
self. This kingdom of power is at the 
service of men of power. 

There is a vast waste of spiritual power. 
We equander recklessly the wealth of the 
kingdom. As often in hard times there is 
plenty of money, but the problem is to 
put it in circulation, so is it difficult to 
mobilize the church. There is power 
enough to have saved the world long ago, 
yet the world is still unsaved. There is 
inexhaustible moral energy to draw upon, 
and moral reforms still are languishing. 
Power slept in fire and water until Watt 
and Stephenson set jit to work ; power was 
latent in the skies until Franklin taught 
us to tame it, Morse to guide it, and Edi- 
son to harness it. Yet this is nothing to 
the spiritual power asleep in many a 
Christian congregation. The promises of 
God are unused, and the fullness of sal- 
vation in Jesus unappropriated. Our 
preaching needs a new touch of power 
and our music a fresh thrill of spiritual 
inspiration. Our praying must be satu- 
rated with the blood of the Saviour’s pas- 
sion and filled with the agonized groan- 
ing of His eternal intercession. 

What is wanted is a robust, energetic 
faith, and nota sickly, consumptive one. 
Use of the power we have is a supreme 
condition of getting more. The church 
ought to bea spiritual power-house and 
every member a dynamo. 

Do you really want a revival? It will 
come when we want it enough, when we 
seek and work for it as wedo for other 
things. When our souls burn with the 
unquenchable flame of a holy fervor, be- 
fore the force of our sacred violence the 
gates of the kingdom shall open. 


Central Church, Detroit. 





PENNSYLVANIA LETTER 
“ KEYSTONE.” 


ENNSYLVANIA has been plundered 
ot her virtue — she is prostrate. Her 
corruption with contentedness therein is 
notorious, but the day of her redemption is 
fast approaching. The evil genius that con- 
structed and maintained the most mon- 
strous ** machine ’’ known in the poiitics of 
any commonwealth, gave his ‘‘system ’’ to 
his successors, but tailed to bestow upon 
them his power and ability. To him, who 
tor his political work and methods de- 
served hemlock, the Assembly voted 
$20,000 for a monument to be placed in Cap. 
itol Park, which will there teach every son 
ot the Stateand visitor that Pennsylvania’s 
highest virtue was embodied in a confessed 
embezzler and a political corruptionist. 


Recent Legislation 


The spectacle of the members of a legisla- 
ture sending tor, waiting tor, and inquiring 
the way to vote trom, a United States Sen- 
ator and a State Insurance Commissioner, 
was frequently presented to the sovereign 
people ot the commonwealth. Their repre- 
sentatives were in servile subjection to the 
“leaders.” By an “ understanding ”’ the 
Berry bill, the measure of the Anti-Saloon 
League for local option, was kept trom 
* final passage.” By diroction the “ rip- 
per’’ Pahl bill, designed to hamper Law 
and Order Societies, whose activity in Pail- 
adelphia was so annoying to the “ gang,” 
was passed. Popular protest was success- 
tul in securing votes that made impossible 
a constitutional majority tor the obnoxious 
Ebrhart measure, though such majorities 
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were several times “ counted.” Through 
orders that came from those “ higher up ”’ 
and often far oft, the re apportionment of 
the State for equal representation, required 
by the fundamental instrument of the 
State, was agein refused. In like manner 
and from the same authority came orders 
to “kill” the personal registration bill, 
which would reduce illegal voting to an 
uuthreatening minimum. Tbe popular 
movement against the McNicoll bill, which 
was a repealer ot the Sunday laws, was too 
strong for the bosses to overcome; the 
measure was pot reported favorably from 
committee. Four bills upon divorce were 
passed, one establishing a commission to 
codify all divorce laws and promote uni- 
form legislation througbout the states. An 


appropriation of $10,000 gives effect to this 
measure. 


League Missionary Activity 


The missionary work conducted by the 
Epworth League chapters of the Pittsburg 
Conference is one of the most creditable 
efforts in League enterprises in the entire 
connection. A successful campaign was 
run tor six weeks by Miss Hixson, of the 
Missionary Board, under escort of Miss 
Hunter, the Conterence League secretary. 
She held 25 evening meetings, 11 afternoon 
gatherings, and 10 Sunday rallies. In her 
meetings, attended by 6,700 persons, lll 
chapters were represented. In the Pitts- 
burg District the chapters raised in one 
year for special missionary purposes 
$1,600, $1,000 ot which they gave to the Java 
field, and $600 for the toreign work in their 
own Conference territory. 


Co'leges and Commencements 


Commencements have been exception- 
ally successful and interesting. Old Alle- 
gheny College held a very successtul Com- 
mencement, June 18-22. Bishop Henry 
Spellmeyer delivered the annual sermon ; 
Bishop Thoburn made an address. This 
college, so effectively presided over by Dr. 
W. H. Crawford, has been increasing its 
student body and adding to its buildings 
magnificent structures, nctably the prepar- 
atory school building, of noble proportions, 
commodious and elegant in its appoint- 
ments. 

Old Dickinson kept its 1221 Commence- 
ment from June 8 to7. The new Denny 
Memorial building, in every way a supe- 
rior structure to the former, which was 
consumed by fire, was dedicated. The pre- 
paratory school received a new name — 
Conway Hall -—in honor of Moncure D. 
Conway, one of the most distinguished 
sons of his Alma Mater. Audrew Carnegie 
pledged $50,000 for the college debt and 
nominated in the bond the honor for his 
friend, this eminent litterateur. To com- 
port with the splendid exercises and high 
events*of this Commencement, honorary 
degrevs in larger number and variety were 
conferred upon distinguished men and 
women. Dr. George Eiward Reed, widely 
known in New England, is the command- 
ing president of this venerable institution. 


Augean Stables 


Merrily goes on the cleaning of the 
Augean stables in the mighty city ot Penn, 
where the editorial estimates fixed the 
number of illegal votes throagh repeating 
and caretul * counting ”’ in each election at 
60,000 to 90,000 — verily a pretty perilous 
number. The modern Hercules is none 
other than Mayor Weaver, who, by the 
way, is a Baptist. Already has he dis. 
covered that all the waters of the Schuyl- 
ki]l and Delaware will not flush and flood 
out the corruption, graft, fraud, padded 
pay rolls, and so following, in «ne day! In 
this herculean task he has been grandly 
supported by the Methodist preachers, a 
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large and representative committee from 
the Preachers’ Meeting calling upon him 
and pledging the fullest and constant sup- 
port of the church. The mayor’s action 
has carried him in the leadership in a 
movement that is in fact the most sweep- 
ing political revolution ever effected by 
any appointive power. Already the State 
is in studied agitation. Revolt is in the air. 
The machine, whose creation was by the 
sagacity of the brilliant and notorious 
Quay, may soon be wrecked by an aroused 
people who indignantly seek their essen 
tial liberty. Through Philadelphia the 
Keystone State shall be tree and sovereign 
again. 

This permits the assertion that there is 
fine fibre in our preachers of the City of 
Brotherly Love. In their make. up there is 
a goodly portion of that splendid stern 
stuff that makes men heroic. 

* « 


Under the City Missionary and Church 
Extension Society Supt. C. M. Bosvell and 
his corps ot workers will conduct outdoor 
and tent meetings in various parts of Phil- 
adelphia during the summer. In sections 
destitute of churches tents have been 
pitched at commanding points. 

* * 

George Clarke Peck—now a Doctor in 
Divinity by the grace of Syracuse Uni- 
versity —is secaring wide attention to his 
pulpit in Elm Park Church, Scranton. 
His work at this important church prom- 
ises to surpass the magnificent successes of 
his ministry at Mount Vernon, N. Y. His 
pulpit is a throne ot splendid manhood 
and spiritual power from a goodly Gospel. 


Isaac L. Wood, Ph. D., irom pastorates 
in New England and financial work tor 
Wesleyan University, enters upon a prom- 
ising pastorate at Grace Church, Harris 
burg. His isa fine field to possess. There 
is need of a man without the onus of cop- 
per mining stock manipulations, political 
jugglery, and bad debts and subscriptions 
with a big noisy name. Happily ior a 
Conference and city some mountains are 
removed, not by faith—for they then 
would be cast into the sea — but by episco- 
pal fixing, and then they aie thrown up 
along the shore! 

* . 


In the Smoky City, the steel centre (be 
careful not to read it steal), a great Memo- 
rial Hall for the Grand Army ot the Re- 
public will be built. The first estimate of 
cost was a round million. When the sub- 
scription committee called on Mr. H. C. 
Frick, a steel. magnate, he flatly told the 
veterans that such a structure “ would look 
cheap.” “It’s not enough. You fellows 
who saved the country deserve more at our 
hands. We must make it not less than 
$2,500,000. Take that idea back to your 
people, and tell them that I will do my 
share.”” Mr. Frick’s “share” put into cash 
is reckoned at a full million. 

s 

On Wednesday, June 14, in Pittsburg, 
began the 424 (biennial) convention of the 
General Synod of the Evangelical Luther- 
an Church of the United States of America. 
This body has had a history since Oct. 22, 
1820, when an organization of the four in- 
dependent synods was effected in harmony 
with the address and terms submitted by 
the Pennsylvania Synod, which met in 
Harrisburg, 1818. Beginning with only 
four synods, the General Synod has in- 
creased to 25,in which are 1,285 ministers 
and 1.682 congregations, on whose rolls are 
223,473 confirmed members. Manifest and 
cheering progress was reported for the 
past two years by the various boards. 
Almost phenomenal is the record of the 
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Church Extension Society. In Pittsburg, 
Lutheran churches have been organized 
rapidly. They have lavished their money 
in this centre with most substantial aud 
gratitying results. 





METHODISM IN MISSOURI 
REV. E. J. GALE. 


HAVE noticed that Zion’s HERALD 
occasionally reters to the situation of 
our churelf in the Southern States, and not 
intrequently criticises the way in which our 
work is carried on. I remember that Mis- 
souri has been more than once mentioned 
in its columns as a part ot the country 
where the evil results of a divided Meth- 
odismn are most apparent. No one can bet 
ter realize the embarrassments and the 
hindrances of such a state of things than 
those who are trying to «io the work of the 
church in this part of the country. ButI 
have discovered that it is always much 
easier at the distance of a thousand miles to 
point out the evils than it is to go upon the 
ground and find and apply the remedy. It 
is possible your readers will be interested 
to know that we are making an effort to 
solve some of the problems that contront us 
here. During the last few months a move- 
ment has been inaugurated whicb promises 
to produce excellent results. 
Last Ssptember the Missouri Conference 


of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 


appointed a commission to meet a similar 
commission trom the Missouri Conference 
ot the Metbodist Episcopal Church tor the 
purpose of adjusting the work in some 
places where one church is strong and the 
other very weak. Our church very readily 
agreed to this request. In April of this 
year the joint commission met. The sitaa- 
tion in several places was carefully dis- 
cussed. In one case an agreement was 
reached, while others will probably be set- 
tled atthe next meeting, which will occur 
in August. A brief account of the compro- 
mise ¢€ftected will indicate the plan contem- 
plated by this commission on tederation. 

At Mexico, Missouri, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, was strong, while our 
church was smallin numbers. Last Octo- 
ber our church building burned, and it was 
a@ grave question whether we could rebuild 
and go on to bea real torce tor good in the 
community. At Cameron, Missouri, our 
church had over 600 members, while the 
** Southern Church ”’ had but 50 or 60, and 
was scarcely able to keep going. It was 
agreed by this commission that we would 
abandon Mexico, and they would discon- 
tinue their organization at Cameron. This 
was immediately done. In both cases there 
were lost to Methodism some membere who 
either went to other churches or declined to 
unite with any church at all. Buton the 
whole the arrangement is undoubtedly a 
wise one, and the results will be beneficial. 
That some other similar adjustments can 
be made, is altogether probable. 

Even such a commendable movement as 
this has its pathetic side. A number of 
Union soldiers live at Mexico and have 
yearly kept up the observance of Memorial 
Sunday. The community is largely made 
up of Southern people, many ot whom have 
no love tor the North, so that the day was 
utterly ignored by most of the people. Of 
the half-dozen churches in the town ours 
was the only one to open its doors to the 
old soldiers. This year, with our church 
gone, there was no place for them except 
the G. A. R. hall, and they would not even 
have had a preacher for the occasion had 
not our presiding elder chanced to be in the 
town for two or three hours in the after- 
noon. They invited him to their hall and 
he gave them a short address. 

It is true that in some cases there is more 
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or less friction wben the two churches 
occupy the same territory. But it is also 
true thatin many places the two churchus 
work side by side in perfect harmony. [py 
the town from which I am writing, for 
example, a place of about 5,000 population, 
both churches are present, both have a good 
membership and an excellent standing in 
the community, and are on the most 
friendly terms with each other. During 
a part of the time that a new church was 
in process of erection the members of the 
**Church South ’’ worshiped with us. And 
when they dedicated the new building our 
church gave up its morning service in 
order that all might attend the dedicatory 
service. A similar condition exists in 
many places all through the State. 

The question of organic union is a very 
important one to us who live in the border 
States. I am convinced that union ought 
to come, and will come, eventually. But 
to torce a union before the time is ripe tor 
it would be a grave mistake. Such a 
movement as I have described will do 
much to make the conditions right for 
union, 

Our church hag a great work to do in 
Missouri. The tide of migration to the 
State is trom the North and East. Illinois 
and Iowa are sending thousands of Metho- 
dists into Missouri. Already our church 
in many places has been greatly strength- 
ened by their coming. Unless our church 
is here to receive and care tor these people, 
great numbers of them will not only be 
lost to Methodism, but lost to the king- 
dom. 

Missouri is rapidly forging to the front. 
With its great resourves, and the more 
progressive spirit that is taking possession 
ot its people, its outlook is bright. And 
there is no reason why the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church should not be, in Missouri, 
what it is in many other States, the greatest 
force for righteousness in the State. 


Macon, Mo. 





THE MORMON PROPAGANDA 
HERE 


From the Springfield Republican. 


[As the Springfleld Republican is one of the most tol- 
erant and considerate of all journals in the treatmeat of 
every religious faith, the views expressed in this edi- 
torial are especially significant. — Editor ZIon’s MER- 
ALD.] 


HE Mormon missionaries who have 
taken up their work in this city are 
leaving in the letter-boxes, under the 
doors, or on the porches or verandas of 
houses, a small pamphlet purporting to 
contain ** Doctrines of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints.’’ These doc- 
trines seem to be mainly what are called 
evangelical, including belief in Father, Sun 
and Holy Ghost, and possible salvation of 
all mankind through the atonement of 
Christ, but that men will be punished for 
their own sins, and not for Adam’s trans- 
gressions ; and ‘ to obtain salvation it is 
necessary to obey the tollowing principles 
of truth.” (The word “ obey ” is italicized, 
tor reasons.) The first of the principles is 
faith, and Bible texts are quoted to sustain 
it, as also of repentance (which is morally 
defined), and of baptism, which is a rite, 
and a saving one, according to this pam- 
phiet. Then comes another necessity, or 
* principle of truth ’’ — “‘ the reception of 
the Holy Ghost by the laying on ot hands,”’’ 
of which it is said : ‘‘ The vital importance 
of this ordinance seems to be entirely over- 
looked by the majority of the Christian 
world.” Indeed, the Christian world hasn’t 
got the Holy Ghost, for it it had,“ Why 
does it teach the people of one church that 
a certain principle is true, and the people 
of another church that the same priaciple 
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is untrue? ” Therefore, laying on of hands 
peing neglected, authority is lacking, and 
authority must be had. Over two pages 
are occupied with Bible texts to show the 
prophecy ot apostasy. These prophecies 
are just a8 legitimately taken possession of 
by the Mormons as by anybody else. 

“But these are all preludes to the decree of 
 restoration.”’ The rhapsody of Daniel, 
his apocalypse, is drawn upon to show that 
the kingdom of God was not fulfilled with 
all the overturning of kingdoms there has 
peen. It is true that the seers of the tenth 
century saw well enongh that the end had 
come, when the thoasand years for which 
the serpent was to be bound were fulfilled 
in the year 1000. It is true that a score of 
sectarian bodies out of the Roman Church 
have since reckoned up the “ time, times 
and halt a time” of Hebrew prophets, and 
the Second Adventists have their solution 
—which they change every few years. 
Threescore years have passed since Father 
Miller’s disciples got ready for their ascen- 
sion. But this tract of the Mormoas tells 
us why —everybody else made a mistake 
except Joe Smith. Joe had a revelation, 
and John the great ard beloved disciple 
— whose name ought not to be degraded by 
association with the Vermont village loafer 
—is cited to show that there was an angel 
“to fly in the midst of heaven, having the 
everlasting gospel to preach unto them 
that dwell on the earth, and to every na- 
tion, and kindred and tongue and people, 
saying with a loud voice: Fear God, and 
give glory to him, tor the hour of his judg- 
ment iscome.’’ This means Joe Smith. 

For here this astonishing pamphlet 
switches oft to the new edition of “the 
everlasting gospel” the “testimony of 
three witnerses ’’— Oliver Cowdery, David 
Witmer and Martin Harris —thus quoting: 
“Be it known unto all nations, kindreds, 
tongues and peoples, unto whom this work 
shall come. ... Wedeclare with words of 
soberness that an angel of God came down 
trom heaven, and he brought and laid be- 
fore our eyes, that we beheld and saw the 
plates, and engraving thereon,” and 
further, with weak imitation of the Bible 
narratives—even as the whole book of 
Mormon is written —the stupidest book 
ever published, even barring the comic 
histories of the United States. It is 
to the book of Mormon that these three 
witnesses bore their testimony, and there 
is more of the same sort from the history of 
“Joseph Smith, the Great Latter-Day 
Prophet, Seer and Revelator,’’ where upon 
Smith and Sowdery was conferred the 
priesthood of Aaron, and the “ way was 
opened up ter the ushering in of the great 
latter-day dispensation and tbe fullness of 
the everlasting gospel.” ‘‘John the Bap- 
tist came to confer the priesthood of 
Aaron; Peter, James and John the Reve- 
lator came to confer the Melchisedek priest- 
hood.” Elijah also came, we are told, and 
Moses, and *“* Michael or Adam ;’’ in tact, 
“all the authority necessary has been re- 
ceived to enable men to become coworkers 
with Jehovah, angels and the spirits of 
just men made pertect, in building up an 
everlasting kingdom, instead of the man- 
made government of today.” 

In all the history of man’s follies and 
superstitions, there is none other that is so 
low in its origins, so absolutely without a 
trace of honesty, so wicked in its * man- 
made” schemes, and so antagonistic to a 
moral development of civilizatic-n, as this 
church of Joe Smith, Brigham Young, 
John Taylor, Reed Smoot, and the rest. 
This statement of ‘*‘ doctrine” publishes 
the * articles of faith of the church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints.” It does not 
include anything to indicate that the Mor- 
mon hierarchy are a treasonable conspira- 
cy—are, in fact, treason embodied in a 
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government framed to take possession of 
the continent if it should ever become pos- 
sible. It does not say a word about po- 
lygamy, which, notwithstanding United 
States law, is practiced constantly, and has 
not been even pretermitted, but simply 
kept quiet. The imposture of Smith and 
his fellows hes had a wonderful persist- 
ence, and still has, by reason of the domi- 
nating genius of Brigham Young, a man of 
statesman etature, far larger than the 
President of the United States when it 
became necessary in 1857 to quell the 
Mormon treason by the presence of United 
States troops. But it may yet again be- 
come necessary to join issue with this 
power of priestcratt—the worst form of 
dominion that has ever been known, and 
which now has more to dv with the melan- 
choly condition of Russia than even the 
autocratic form or the bureaucratic force, 
though all these work together to oppose 
the education and intelligence and progress 
of the people. 

Missionaries of the Mormon Church are 
all impostors, and have no proper harbor- 
age among us. They do not proclaim the 
essential facts about their political church. 





PRAYER ON ENTERING CHURCH 


‘** Whosoever thou art that enterest this 
church, leave it not without one prayer to 
God for thyself, for those who minister, 
and tor those who worship here.’* — Church 
Porch in England. 


An Introit Invocation 
REV. WILL C. WOOD. 


God bless me here, 
On holy ground, 
Where God is tound ; 
God bless each here; 
Pastor and choir, 
Bless and inspire! 
Loved ones at home, 
Who cannot come ; 
The world abroad — 
May they seek God! 
God give all here 
The holy cheer 
Ot Christ’s rich grace, 
Sight of God’s face. 
Amen. 





OLD GRAVEYARD OF SALEM 


A Bit of Witch History 
GILBERT PATTEN BROWN. 


ASSACHUSETTS is noted for her 
historic spots. No city in this re- 
nowned commonwealth has a more 
unique story as to religious bigotry during 
the colonial period than deluded Salem, 
where innocent people were accused of 
being ‘‘ of evil spirits,’’ ‘‘ possessed of the 
devil,’? or commonly known in those 
days as witches. Ita early settlers were 
of the ‘' good blood of England.”’ 
Turn back the tides of two hundred or 
more years, and there, in that bury New 
England village, foremost upon the pano- 
rama of life, ‘‘ eminent divines,’’ judges 
of ‘* ye Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Bay,’’ and ‘ keepers of God’s Word,’’ 
were putting to death their contempora- 
ries in the name of religion. But times 
have changed in ancient Salem, and all 
that is left of those troublous days, 
when the souls of men were tried, is the 
old ‘' city of the dead,’’ the Charter St. 
Cemetery, which was known for many 
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years as ‘‘ Old Burying Point.”’ The en- 
trance bears the timely inscription : 


“ This Ground, 
The First Set Apart In 
Salem 
For The Burial Of The Dead, 
And, Since 1637, Known As 
The Burial Point, 
Contains The Graves Of 
Governor Bradstreet, 
Chief Justice Lynde, 
And Others, Whose Virtues, 
Honors, Courage And Sagacity, 
Have Nobly Illustrated 
The History Ot Salem.” 


The oldest stone standing reads as fol- 
lows : “ Doraty, wife of Philip Cromwell, 
aged 67 years, Dec’d Sept. ye 27, 1673.” 
Another close by bears the dim inscrip- 
tion : ‘‘ Mary Corey, ye wife of Giles 
Corey, aged 63 years. Dyed August ye 
27, 1664.” This good woman was fortu- 
nate in her time, in that she wax not ac- 
cused of being ‘of the devil ;’’ but the 
second wife of Giles Corey was hanged as 
a witch, and Giles himself, in 1692, was 
pressed to death on the charge of witch- 
craft. When arraigned the brave man 
stood still and mute, and refused to plead. 
Unless the accused pleaded in answer to 
the crime, he could not be tried under the 
existing ‘‘ blue law.” As the statute pro- 
vided, he was subjected to the placing of 
heavy weights upon his body, until he 
should ‘ confess or die.” His only an- 
swer was : ‘‘ Put on more weight.’’ Dur- 
ing the ‘‘ pressing,’’ as witnessed by the 
wise sages, the clergy, and other despots, 
his tongue protruded from his mouth, and 
the hard-hearted sheriff, ‘‘ Mr. George 
Corwin, Esq.,” quickly pushed it back 
with his huge cane. This event has no 
parallel in barbarity in our ‘ Christian 
American civilization.” 

Near by are all that is mortal of the 
venerable Judge John Hawthorne, ances- 
tor of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and “ Mr. 
Samuel McIntire, Esq.,’’ the famous de- 
signer and carver, who “ departed this 
world” as late as Feb. 6, 1811. The 
tombs of Gov. Simon Bradstreet, Judge 
Benjamin Lynde, and Rev. John Higgin- 
son are near that of the modest gentleman 


who met death at the hand of the creed 
egoist. 

The “good and pious Rev. Cotton 
Mather,” of Boston, had a_ brother, 
Nathaniel, who resided in Salem. This 
wise philosopher sleeps in the old ceme- 
tery. The epitaph to his memory reads : 


Memento Mori? 

Mr. NATHANIEL MATHER, 
Dec’d Oct ye 17th, 1688. 
An aged person 
that had seen 
but nineteen winters 
in the world. 


The last mark to be mentioned in this 
monograph is perhaps one of the most 
sought graves in the yard, that of Cap- 
tain Richard Moore, who (when but a 
mere boy) came over in the ‘ May- 
flower’’ in 1620, a servant in the family 
of Elder Brewster, and known to the 
Plymouth Colony as the ‘ handsome 
young man.’’ It was ona June day of 
late, when a maiden of forty healthy 
New England summers visited this old 
shrine, where she was heard to exclaim : 
‘* Here sleeps the pretty boy.’’ 

While the wheels of industry are 
ewiftly turning in old Salem, many a 
tourist of New England ancestry enters 
her narrow streets and seeks admission to 
a quiet spot where rests all that is mortal 
of an emigrant forefather. 
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A waiden satin a summer bower 
With the sheen of youth on her golden 
hair, 
Entranced with dreams of most regal 
splendor, 
Rearing of fancies a mansion fair 
Whose windows looked out on a world of 
pleasure 
With music, and flowers, and joys un- 
told, 
Where gay youths were tripping to light- 
some measure, 
Whose raiment was fashioned trom cloth 
ot gold. 


The Root of Bitterness 


RS. GEMM ELL had had her share of 
as. troubles, and even her joys had 
been salted with perp!exities. Her mar- 
riage had been a happy one, but the young 
wife and mother had carried a heavy vur- 
den of care tor an invalid sister who lived 
with her. Her dearly beloved parents died 
suddenly of pneumonia in a distant city. 
Her children had illness after illness, and 
at last the boy died, leavirg one delicate 
girl. Then her husband’s large property 
had been tied up by complicated litigation, 
and for years actual poverty stared them in 
the face. While her husband was in the 
West, looking after his interests, he had 
been killed ty a fall trom his horse. She 
could not think even now ot the anguish ot 
that time—the cruel telegram from a stran- 
ger, and then the letters which tollowed 
every day for a week, written by the hand 
now cold in death. Finally, there camea 
legal decision which made her a very rich 
woman. If her husband might but have 
known! Her crushed and bewildered 
spirit strove in vain for light upon the path 
ot life, and seeking peace, she tound it not. 

Mrs. Gemmell had come by slow steps to 
be feartul of what might happen to her 
next. She had had a high courage, but it 
had been beaten out of her. She trembled 
atthe mere thought of further pain. She 
had lost confidence in the earth under her 
teet. 

The distrust took one curious form. She 
dreaded to receive a letter. ‘* Don’t write,” 
she would say to her triends. It chanced 
that the gray coated postman on her street 
was slow oft toot. She would stand at the 
window and watch his deliberate progress 
with an agony ot apprehension. She hated 
him. She was conscious of how wicked 
and how foolish was the feeling; but she 
could not shake it « ff. 

All this tragedy in the woman’s life had 
taken years tor its working out, and one 
winter it reached its climax. 

Rextlese, lonely, comtortless, she went 
one night to a special meeting atthe church. 
She heard a sermon on, * Who is my 
neghbor?” The speaker had a passionate 
sincerity which touched her. He pleaded 
for human compassion. He pictured the 
hel) ot the loveless heart. He deciared 
there was no desolation wrought by griel 
and loss such as could be wrought by 
selfishness. Headjured his hearers to open 
their eyes to the needs at their doors. 
Especially it there was one who was cher- 
ishing “‘a root of bitterness’’ — a hatred of 
any other human being — le entreated 
that another sun might not set upon that 
rin. 
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Two Mansions 
ELLEN A, LUTZ. 


Her bower was rent by the winds of 
winter, 
And surely old Time with his scythe and 
glass 
Speeding along down the years before her 
Mowed ber bright tancies like swaths of 
grass. 
He beckoned her on with his bony finger, 
He gave her strange burdens along the 
way, 
And her life held naught like the gracetul 
arches 
In the curious castle she built that 
day. 





The next morning a new postman came 
quickly down the street. Mrs. Gemmell 
saw him with a sharp pang which she rec- 
oguizsd ss remorse. How had she ever 
touched the lite of the hobbling old tellow 
whose place this boy filled? But she hur- 
ried to the door to inquire. ‘* Yes, Morris 
was laid up; he had those heart ‘spells ;’ 
he might drop any time; it was hard on 
him, because he had a paralyzed son. He 
worried a good deal about the boy.” 

Mrs. Gemmell hardly waited for the end 
of the story. Morris lived in a modest 
suburb, but she was going to see him, and 
the last thing she did betore sLe left was to 
slip her check -book into her pocket. 

She never quite knew herself what hap- 
pened in that early call, but. Morria he- 
lieved she was sent by God. He was a 
pious old Scotchman, and when, after an 
hour’s triendly conversation, a tew strokes 
of a pen lifted the mortgage on his house 
and made skillful surgery a possibility for 
his lame boy, the world was changed tor 
him as by a divine miracle. 

But Mrs. Gemmell herself was the great- 
est gainer by the impulse of that morning. 
“The root of bitterness” she plucked out 
with that one generous, whole hearted 
piece of neighborliness. It was wonderful 
to her how the whole face of the day was 
changed by filling these bitter morning 
moments in which she watched tor the 
postman with the compassionate desire to 
know how he was, and how his boy had 
slept. She torgot to dread his news in the 
wish to help him. Betore she knew what 
had really been wrought in her by that 
evening sermon the preacher had leit the 
city. But his word is passing on through 
this woman’s generous deeds and tender 
sympathy, and it has shed its cheer on 
many other lives while it has transtormed 
her own. — Youth’s Companion. 





Suffering a Setting Free 


HINGS are what they are used tor.... 
The artist uses a stone, and it isa 
statue ; the mason uses a stone, and itis a 
doorstep.... Man, the savage, is ruled 
by things —rivers, hills, forests — they 
make of him what their own tendencies 
siggest ; and, on the other hand, man, the 
citizen, man civilized, rules all things, 
makes oi them what he pleases. ... Now, 
let this great user, man, this one moral 
torce, be called upon to go down into the 
vale of Baca, into the vale of misery. He 
finds there all the circumstances of sufter- 
ing, poverty, sickness, bereavement, sin 
itselt. What then? These are things, and 
he is man. Let him rule them, not be 
ruled by them. Let him take down there 


Now she sits alone in life’s evening 
shadows 
With the snows of age on her silvery 
hair; 
Her smile is serene, and her brow js 
placid, 
Though lined by the finger ot toil and care, 
And her faitb looks forth to a nobler 
mansion 
Whose towers and turrets eternal stand, 
Where her name is graved on the golden 
portal, 
And ber welcome waits at the Lord’s 
right hand. 


a religious, trustful nature, a pions, cheer. 
ful heart, and there is more promised than 
just that his cheerful piety shall be able to 
support him through ; he shall exercise his 
human right of ruling and of asing these 
things, and his cheertul, trustful heart 
shall come out with a more periect joy and 
@ more certain faith than he had carried in. 
He shall nut come out halt-dead with 
thirst, just ablos to drag himself up to the 
fouatain at the end, but it shall be as David 
so beautitully says: ‘* He shall drink of the 
brook in the way ; therefore shall he liit up 
his head.” 

There is something very beautiful in the 
truth that suffering, rightly used,is not a 
cramping, binding, restricting of the 
human soul, but a setting of it free. It is 
not a violation of the natural order, it is 
ouly a more or less violent breaking open 
ot some abnormal state, that the natural 
order may be resumed. It is th» opening 
ot a cage door. It is the breaking in of a 
prison wall. This is the thought of those 
fine old lines of an early English poet: 


‘* The sou!’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time 
bas made; 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home.” 


— Phillips Brooks. 


MISS BLODGETT’S LESSON 
KATE 8. GATES. 





T was delightfully cool aud pleasant 
out on the porch, but Miss Blodgett 
was surprised to fird her summer boarder 
had settled herself with her books and 
fancy- work in the parlor. 

‘** Aren’t you sitting out this morning, 
Miss Copeland ?’’ she said. ‘ The air is 
delicious.’’ 

““T know it,’ was the reply, ‘ but — 
well, I must confess it vexes me to have 
your next-door neighbors watch me 80 
closely. They seem to know what I’m 
doing all the time. Why, one day one of 
the daughters wanted to know if I’d be 
willing to lend her‘ Lavender and Old 
Lace ’— said she saw me reading it, And 
another time the mother asked me (0 
teach her how to knit a shaw! like one! 
was making —she thought it was % 
pretty ! I’m perfectly willing to lend all 
my books, or show any one how to 40 
anything [ can, but I do dislike to feel 
(’m watched all the time. It isn’t pleas 
ant, Miss Blodgett.’’ 

‘* Maybe not, dear, but it depends, ! 
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think, on how you look atit. May I tell 
vou a little experience of my own? ”’ 

” « Qertainly. I shall be delighted to 
have you. Your stories are always worth 
while, I find,” answered Miss Copeland, 
cordially. 

‘7 was born, you know, on a farma 
mile er two out of town, and lived there 
until I was eighteen. Father died there, 
so we sold the farm and bought this place. 
We moved here in the fall, and we did 
not use the north parlor at all that winter, 
as it wasn’t convenient to heat it. Butas 
soon as I could in the spring I opened it. 
I had the windows all open, and was in 
the midst of giving the room a thorough 
sweeping, when Miss Peters — she was 
our next-door neighbor — came and 
looked in. ‘ Land alive !’ she said, eager- 
ly. ‘ Be you expecting company ?’ 

‘7 was a young girl then, and, as you 
say, was nct used to being watched, 
and [ resented it. ‘I don’t know that it 
is any of your business if I am,’I an- 
swered, shortly and saucily. I can see 
even now just how her face changed, she 
looked so taken aback and disappointed. 
‘] don’t suppore ’tis, dearie,’ she said, 
‘ only I was interested, and I just felt eort 
of happy with you, a thinking you was 
getting ready for a good time.’ 

‘‘T had the grace to be ashamed of my- 
self, and I told the good soul on the spot 
that I was sorry I had spoken as I did. 
She forgave me freely, but I never quite 
forgave myself. 

‘‘That summer my oldest sister was 
very sick, and had to go to the city in the 
fall for treatment. I went with her to 
care for her. We had no friends there, 
and Emily was not able to Jeave her room 
at all the first part of the time, so of 
course I could not get out any. I cannot 
tell you how I suffered from homesick- 
ness and loneliness. I was very anxious 
about my sister, and I felt so desolate and 
alone in the midst of all those people, 
who, it seemed to me, cared nothing for 
us, whether we lived or died. 

‘‘T understand better now how busy, 
and worried very likely, they were, with 
their own affairs. We were strangers, 
and they had not gotten interested in us, 
you see. And, my dear, 1 was just as 
bad as they were, for I was selfish ; I 
didn’t care about them, but I wanted 
them to care about me. Night after 
night I used to sob myself to sleep, and I 
said if ever I got where people cared for 
me, I wouldn’t complain, no matter how 
inquisitive they might be. 

‘‘Tt isn’t best to feel that people are 
prying, even if they seem a bit so. Just 
think that they feel interested, and will 
rejoice with you in your joy, and sorrow 
sincerely with you im your sorrow, Some 
one says: ‘ We find in life exactly what 
we put into it,’ and I’m thinking it is so. 
If we aren’t wrapped up in ourselves, and 
are genuinely interested in those about 
us, they will repay us in our own coin. 
It is much pleasanter to think they do, 
auy way. We’re none of us all bad, and 
if we could only try to ignore the evil and 
cultivate the good in each other, I’m sure 
we should all be better and happier.”’ 

“Thank you, Miss Blodgett,’’ said 
Mies Copeland, with a little laugh. ‘‘ I’m 
going out on the porch this very minute. 
I felt convinced that you would make me 
ashamed of myself — and you have. 1 
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will not forget your good little sermon, I 
promise you.”’ 


Longmeadow, Mass. 





“MY SOUL DOTH MAGNIFY THE 
LORD” 


My soul shall be a telescope, 
Searching the distant bounds of time and 
space, 
That somehow I may image, as I grope, 
Jehovah’s power and grace. 


My soul a microscope skall be, 
In all minutest providences keen 
Jehovah’s patient thoughtiulness to see, 

And read His love between. 


My soul shall be a burning-glass, 
That diligence to worship may succeed, 
That I may catch God’s glories as they pass, 
And focus to a deed. 


So, even so, 
A mote in His creation, even I, 
Seeking alone to do, to feel, to know, 
The Lord must magnily. 


— Amos R. WELLS, in Christian Endeavor 
World. 





A PARSONAGE WEDDING 


T happened far back in the eighties 
atacountry parsonage in one of the 
hill towns of Connecticut. One summer 
morning, there appeared at the parsonage 
door, a tall, gauot Yankee, bonest, 
shrewd and kindly, and a rosy little 
woman, with sweet eyes and trustworthy 
face, clinging to his arm. Both were 
dressed in costumes of twenty years be- 
fore, and, framed in the vine shaded 
doorway, against a background of green 
and sunshine, they made a quaint picture 
forever stamped on a childish memory. 

‘* We’ve come to see the Elder, if he’s 
to hum,’’ ssid the man, and a moment 
later they were seated in the parsonage 
parlor, and, under the genial influence of 
the minister, were telling their life story. 

‘Jane and me,’ said the man, “ we 
agreed more’n twenty year ago. ’ITwas 
jest arter war time and dretful hard rub- 
bin’ along — couldn’t get nothin’ or do 
nothin’, I wa’n’t of age then, but 
mother, she died, and father, he give me 
my time and the medder lot under Big 
Rock, and I started out on my own hook. 
The fust thing I done I hired out to 
Square Root.” 

‘*T knew Esquire Root,’’ said the min- 
ister, ‘‘ he was an excellent man.’’ 

“Did ye? I want to know. Wal, 
’twas a good thing for me. I worked 
hard, but he give me a good many odd 
spells, and I cut and drawed logs and 
built a house all myself on my own med- 
der lot, jest big enough for Jane and me 
till times got better. Jane, she’d spun 
aud wove and got her linen chist full 
and got her weddin’ gown,” and he laid 
his big band caressingly on the old-fash- 
ioned calico dress that she wore. 

Then Jane spoke. ‘It cost a dollar a 
yard,’ she said, ‘‘ because ’twas war 
time, and now it could be got for nine- 
pence.”’ 

‘* Wal,’’ he continued, ‘* the house was 
done, and I was dretful proud on’t ! Then 
we was cried in meetin’. But one night 
father’s house caught fire— we never 

knew how — and it burnt down to the 
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ground, and father, trying to get Jerushy 
and Pamely out, got hurt so he died. 

‘* Jerushy and Pamely was half sisters 
to me, and both on ’em old enough to be 
my mother, and both on ’em had old- 
fashioned consumption, All their money 
and everything they had on airth was 
burnt up, and there they was — father 
dead and everything gone. Jane, she 
Says to me, ‘ John, you and me have got 
to do right. You'll have to take Jerushy 
and Pamely to the new house, and you 
and me’ll have to wait.’ 

‘* Wal, it was the bitterest pill I ever 
had to swaller,’”’ said John, with almost a 
sob. ‘‘ But I done it. I took ’em both 
and worked airly and late to take care on 
‘em. I didn’t mind Pamely — she was 
good, Pamely was, but Jerusby, she 
wa’n’t pleasant and sometimes it seemed 
as if I couldn’t stan’ it. But the old 
Square, he was allus good to me, and 
Jane, she’d chirk me up,” and he looked 
down affectionately into the rosy face. 

‘* When she felt wuss herself, she never 
showed it out to me, and she’d say, ‘ It's 
a long lane that never turne, John,’ but 
twas nineteen year before that ere lane 
turned ! Pamely, she was the fust to go. 
Jerushy, she wa’n’t never so chirk arter 
that — she hadn’t got Pamely to scold at. 
She was a master hund at hangin’ on, 
Jerushy was, but she had to give it up at 
last, and Jane, she come down and took 
care on her till she died. 

‘“‘ Wal,’”’ continued John, after a pause, 
‘‘I’m spinnin’ ye a long yarn, but it’s 
most to the end, now. Jane and me come 
back from the funeral and both on us 
sat a-thinkin', when Jane, she spoke up 
sudd’n and said: ‘John, do you know it’s 
jest twenty year ago tomorrer the day we 
sot?’ I thought a minute, and says I: 
‘Wal, I declar! so ’tis!’ So we agreed 
we'd put on the fixia’s we got twenty 
year ago and g» right to housekeepin’ just 
as if it hadn’t all happened. We're goin’ 
to have a better house some time — [’m 
able now — but we feel like beginnin’ jest 
where we left off. ’Twon’t be jest the 
same —sunthin’ gone that can’t never 
come back — but we’ve larned suntbin’ 
and now we’re goin’ to make the best 
on’t!”’ 

‘*A romance of love and duty,’ said 
the minister, and there was a suspicious 
quiver in his voice as he added, ‘‘ No more 
time shall be lost, dear friends! Rise and 
take each other by the right hand !”’ 

We went to see John und Jane, one 
eventful day, driving over the hills, down 
a tangled lane, where the horse was 
hitched and left while we scrambled 
across a stony pasture to the top of Big 
Rock, pausing to take in the fine view, 
down a steep path to the ‘* medder lot,’’ 
grassy and sweet, with a bubbling spring 
and fruit trees growing and a happy wel- 
come at the log house. 

John and Jane prospered, and their 
declining years saw them iu a pleasaut, 
substantial home, two sons well educated, 
and John, by virtue of solid worth and 
shrewd counsel, called to a public office 
that made him the influential ‘* Esquire ’’ 
of the community. — H. G. A., in Watch- 
man, 





When the lilies tall lean over the wall 
To bow to the butterfly, 
It is July. 

— Susan Hartley Swett. 
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THE COLLEGE WOMAN 


: ROFESSOR MILLS, of Vassar, is en- 

titled to much gratitude for his sane 
and convincing remarks at the American 
Institute ot Instruction the other day on 
the higher education of women. He ad- 
dressed himself particularly to the not 
uncommon complaint that higher educa- 
tion makes women unlovely, pedantic, and 
disinclined to matrimony and motherhood. 
The truth of this he vigorously challenged. 
He denied that the average college girl was 
inclined to be too much dominated by 
intellectuality, or to have too little interest 
in the other sex,and then he drew this 
attractive picture of her: “She is generally 
a fairly healthy and very lovable girl, who 
has normal interests in school,in sports, 
in social'aftairs, and in domestic matters, 
and is tending toward marital engagement 
at about the same rate as those of her social 
class who are not in college.” 

It is to be believed that that view of her 
is correct, for several reasons. One is that 
of human nature. Doubtless there have 
always been and always will be bluestock- 
ing women (the original biuestocking, by 
the way, was a man !) as ualovely as they 
were declared by Rousseau to be. Yet we 
must remember that, though the philoso- 
pher of * Emile’’ inveighed against the 
** fille lettrée”’ and the “ temme bel-esprit,”’ 
not long afterward the philosopher of 
* Faust’ reminded us of “ das Ewig- 
Weibliche ”’ — “* the eternal feminine.” It 
is simply unbelievable, as contrary to 
human nature, that three or four years of 
study sbould transform that “ eternal fem- 
inine.” The disposition, temperament and 
passions of the human race are not 80 
easily changed. The natureocf men is not 
altered by education. Precisely the same 
natural passions prevail in the man who 
has been and the man who has not been 
through college. It masculinity is superior 
to intellectual changes, so will it be with 
femininity. 

Another reason is to be fcund in the testi- 
mony of contemporaries. Trustworthy 
statistics cited by Professor Mills show 
that college women marry and become 
mothers in the same proportion as women 
of the same social grade who have not gone 
to college. Nor is the testimony of the 
critics of college women to be ignored. For 
many years nothing has been more com- 
mon than for would-be wits to depict col- 
lege girls as frivolous young things to 
whom serious study is a joke, and whose 
minds are chiefly turned toward fashions 
and pleasures, and, above all, beaus. Cer- 
tainly if tbat picture ot them is correct, the 
torbidding bluestocking picture cannot be. 
This diametric divergence of hostile criti- 
cisms gives ground tor the opinion that 
neither of them is wholly or generally true. 
There are doubtless young women in col- 
lege so shallow and frivolous that higher 
instruction is wasted upon them. There 
are also young men in college of whom the 
same may be said. There are young 
women who emerge from college prac- 
tically unsexed. ‘lhey probably would 
have been bluestockings if they had never 
gone even to high school. So there are 
young men who come out of college utterly 
upfitted for manly vocations. They prob- 
ably would have become prigs if they had 
never gone beyond the kindergarten. 

Such types are freaks. Happily, they 
are few. The average college man is a 
manly man, who is, because of his college 
culture, all the better fitted to do a man’s 
work amorg his fellowmén. So, too, the 
average college woman is a womanly 
woman, because of her college life all the 
better fitted to fill in our social and domes- 
tic economy the place for which woman 
was designed, and in which she is indis- 
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pensable. The “sweet girl graduate ”’ loses 
none of the sweetness of her girlhood, and 
loses none of the ‘“eterna) feminine” 
through being a graduate.— N. Y. Trib- 
une. 





JULY 


A red sun rising at morning, 
With flame on his burning crest, 

A red sun sinking at evening 
In the molten glow of the west; 

Tbe air grows languid and drooping 
On wings too heavy to fly; 

The voice of a drowsy locust 
That croons to a drowsy sky, 

And cool waves crisping and darkling 
Across the hot sands of July! 


—Mary E. Blake. 





CARE IN HOT WEATHER 


From Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 


E are in the midst of the heated 
term. That certainly is our situa- 
tion at the time of the writing of these lines, 
and it bas been so for sometime. It may 
continue, or before this reaches our sub- 
scribers the temperature may have 
changed. But in any case the present is 
a good time to lecture on proper behavior 
in Lot weather. What we have to say will 
be specially applicable to older people, and 
those not in the most robust health, but it 
will do for all. 

In such weather people should be tem- 
perate in all things. We need scarcely say 
to readers of the Advocate that they should 
avoid all stimulating drinks. They do 
that at all times. Every one should do the 
same at all times, but more particular- 
ly in hot weather. Eat wisely, but in sut- 
ficient quantity for full nourishment. 
Strong meats and oils should be avoided, 
but plenty of truits and substantial tood 
should be taken. It is a serious mistake 
to diet to the point of weakness because it 
is hot. Thesystem then needs tull suste- 
nance of the proper kind. Take cooked 
tood warm, even hot. In the end this will 
promote the comfort of the body. Persons 
are in error who suppose that food taken 
cold is better in hot weather. The stomach 
is then likely to be somewhat affected by 
the heat of the body, and needs the tonic of 
warmth to stimulate it to healthful action. 
For this same reason warm drink is better 
than cold with meals. Those who drink 
tea and coffee will do well to take a full 
measure, even an additional quantity, ot 
these, made weak, when the weather is 
very hot. It will promote digestion and 
perspiration and comfort. 

Avoid ice water as far as possible and 
certainly in large quantities, and absolutely 
in rapiddraughts. The sudden chilling of 
the stomach with quantities of ice water is 
always injurious and often perilous. Yet 
plenty of pure cold water, taken at prop- 
er times and in proper quantities, is a 
prime necessity under these conditions. 
Nothing so promotes health in hot weather 
as abundant perspiration. It may be a 
little uncomfortable at the time, but it re- 
duces the temperature of the system and is 
a real necessity. But it must not be sud- 
denly checked ai any time, by draits of 
air, or sudden change of temperature. 

Don’t hurry ; don’t worry ; don’t get ex- 
cited. Do the work required in as deliber- 
ate and quiet a manner as possible. Itis 
wonderful what an amount of work can be 
accomplished if one goes atitin this way 
and keeps at it. Especially should the 
evenings and nights be kept free from care 
and excitement. Relaxation, rest, quiet in 
the evening and during the night, will fit 
one for the strain and heat of the next day. 

The special thing to be dreaded and 
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avoided is, of course, sunstroke — tbe be. 
ing overcome by the heat. This is not al- 
ways easy for those who must work and 
are necessarily more or less exposed to the 
sun, or to intense artificial heat. But the 
utmost possible care should be exercised. 
It there are premonitions they should be 
heeded at once. One should stwp at such a 
time at all hazards. Time and money and 
health, and possibly lite, may be saved by 
care at this point. The increase in heat 
prostrations in later years is due to our 
intense manner of life and to a want of 
proper care. 





Being Glad for Health 


N the street-car, the other day, two 
men renewed acquaintance after 
several morths’ absence. They had both, 
it seemed, been seriously ill when they had 
last heard of each other, and they met now 
in the mutual enjoyment of restored 
health. ‘ It feels so good to be well again,’’ 
said one, hitting himself smartly on the 
chest to prove his soundness. “I never 
knew before what it was to be sick or what 
a prize health is.” 

It was pleasant to see these former inva- 
lide so happily grateful for their recovery 
and so heartily erjoying their renewed 
strength. Both their joy and their grate- 
tulness were object-lessons to their fellow 
passengers, and indeed, to all of us. For 
our health, our physical strength and 
soundness, let us be thankful. — Well. 
spring. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


A MIDSUMMER CHRISTMAS 
TREE 


HARRIET LUMMIS., 


Hage Holeomb Home for Cripples was 

enjoying its annual outing. The 
tents were pitched on the edge of a little 
lake, half a mile from Silas Crosby’s farm. 
In their rear was a grove of young 
maples, through whose thick foliage the 
sunbeams made their way, and painted 
golden patches on the sparse grass. If 
there was an almost grotesque contrast 
between the bent bodies of these children 
and the straight young trees, if the easy 
movements of the flitting birds and dart- 
ing squirrels gave an added pathos to the 
ungainly progress of the boys, they them- 
selves were the last to suspect it. 

In Jerry Felton’s misshapen body dwelt 
the dauntless spirit of a Columbus. He it 
was who guided his comrades in all sorts 
of excursions about the neighborhood, 
making exciting discoveries of bumble 
bees’ nests and woodchuck holes, thrilling 
down to his finger-tips with a sense of 
romance and adventure and the nearness 
of the unknown. He was the leader of a 
daring half-dozen who passed Silas Cros- 
by’s home early one afternoon as Silas, 
hidden by the woodbine climbing over 
the porch, was enjoying his after-dinner 
nap. In front of the house the procession 
balted abruptly. There was ap instant of 
breathless silence, then Billy McDonald’s 
voice rose in an ecstatic pipe : 

‘* Say, fellers, look at the Christmas 
tree!’ 

Silas Crosby opened one eye, conscivus 
of a flutterof gratified pride; for the 
spruce tree in front of the house was the 
darling of his heart. When other men 
praised their wives’ cooking, or recounted 
the baby’s latest achievement, Silas 
boasted of his spruce tree. It towered up 
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majestically, symmetrical and beautiful. 
It had been his admiration in his chiid- 
hood, his companion in his youth, and, as 
he grew older, the ceatre of his dotiuig 
pride. The rapture in Billy’s voice gave 
bim a feeling of kindliness toward the 
unseen speaker. Silas opened both eyes 
and sat up. 

Now the half-dozen were chattering 
like a flock of blackbirds, and discussing 
the spruce tree from every possible stand- 
point. Leaning on their crutches, they 
eraned their necks to spy its spire-like 
apex piercing the blue. They contrasted 
it with the Christmas trees they had seen 
for sale in town, much to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter, and finally Bob Collins 
said, with a little catch of excitement in 
his voice: ‘‘ Just think of seein’ it fixed up 
for Christmas, with candles an’ trimmin’ 
ap’ all. Wouldn’t it be a dandy?’”’ 

‘‘An’ with presents a-hangin’ in the 
branches !’’ cried Billy, smacking his 
lips as if he tasied something good. 

“ An’ popeorn all strung together and 
candy-bags. My! it would hold lots of 
candy-bags,” sighed St. Clair Hitchcock, 
with a longing upward glance at the 
giant evergreen. 

‘* But you couldn’t ever get the presents 
off, It’s too high.’’ This objection came 
from Jack Cole, a worthy representative 
of the many whose chief aim in life is to 
discover Gifficulties. But he was prompt- 
ly silenced by the other five, who pointed 
out that the brauches grew in such a way 
as to afford a perfect flight of steps. 
Whereupon Jack tried another tack. 
‘ Anyway, it would be awful cold, 
standin’ around and waitin’ for your 
presents,’’ 

‘‘ Why, they’d cut it down before they 
fixed it up for Christmas,” scoffed St. 
Clair ; but in this statement he was not 
backed up by his usual loyal supporters. 

‘‘No, siree, they wouldn’t,’”’ Billy de- 
clared, with such positiveness that St. 
Clair jumped. 

‘ All the Christmas trees I ever saw was 
cut down,’”’ he announced, though with 
less convictioa, 

‘Yes, but you never saw a Christmas 
tree like that one,’ triumphed Billy. 
“ ’Twouldn’t be right to cut it down jest 
forfun. 1’d rather stand in the snow till 
I ’most froze,’’ 

And Silas Crosby’s heart went out to 
the boy who could recognize the rights of 
atree. He had seen older people with 
more extended opportunities for culture 
than Billy had ever known, who had less 
fine feelings. Silas parted the leaves of 
the woodbine for a better view of the 
spruce’s defender. 

Bob Collins’ sharp eyes spied him out 
—aruddy, weather-beaten face, a pair of 
frosty blue eyes, more keen than kind, a 
fringe of white hair, a hint of a snowy 
beard, and Bob’s teeth fairly chattered in 
spite of the warmth of the summer sun- 
shine, 

‘Say, fellers, I b’lieve this is where 
Santy Claws lives.’’ 

‘Aw, go on,’’ mocked Jerry. ‘‘ Santy 
Ciaws ain’t nothin’ but a man with a 
false faceon. I seen him down to the de- 
partment store lots of times before I hurt 
my back,”’ 

‘Well, I seen him just now, a-peepin’ 
out from behind the vines, and he wa’n’t 
nO mask, neither.’’ 
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The positiveness of Bob’s voice carried 
conviction. The boys moved on, some 
limpirg painfully, some swinging along 
op crutches, but all talking animatedly, 
with many a backward glance, 

Left to himself, Silas Crosby did some 
thinking which would have surprised 
his neighbors. Perhaps as a rule one’s 
thoughts would be surprising to one’s 
neighbors. For as the wrinkles had 
deepened on Silas’ forehead, and time 
had bleacbed his hair, he had lost a little 
of the assumed complacency of his earlier 
years. Sometimes when he saw men of 
his age with their grandchildren on their 
knees, he had a strange feeling as if he had 
missed life’s best. The prattle of these 
boys of Christmas trees and other joys 
which happier children share, had stirred 
the dormant fatherliness within him. 

Silas came out fiom behind the screen- 
ing woodbine and stood regarding his 
spruce tree. In imagination he saw it in 
Christmas array, festooned, decorated 
with candles and sparkling ornaments, 
hung with gifts. The fancy pleased him. 
He laughed to think how the faces of 
those crippled boys would shine at such a 
vision as he was dreaming of. Silas gave 
himself a little shake. ‘‘ I reckon it’s my 
own business,’ he declared, speaking 
aloud, as if some one had ventured an 
opposite opinicn. 

’ A country village comes near to realiz- 
ing the prophecy that what a man whis- 
pers in his closet shall be proclaimed 
from the housetops. Silas Crosby’s ex- 
traordinary scheme had hardly taken 
shape in hisown mind when it was being 
discuseed in every farmhouse for a dozen 
miles around. Indeed, second thougbt 
might have led him to abandon his plan, 
had it not been for the opposition and de- 
rision he encountered. Deacon Griggs 
went so far as tu suggest a possible impiety 
in celebrating Christmas in midsummer. 

Silas looked at him aggressively. ‘I 
s’pose you’re perfectly positive in your 
own mind that Christ was born on the 
twenty-fifth day of December ? ”’ 

‘‘ Wal, I ain’t prepared to go as far as 
that,’’ hesitated the deacon. ‘* But seein’ 
as folks is pretty generally agreed on 
celebratin’ that day, I don’t see why you 
can’t be content to wait till Christmas 
comes around.’’ 

‘* We’ve pretty good authority for not 


countin’ on tomorrow,’’ Silas reminded 


him, ‘‘to say nothing of six months 
ahead. Besides, I’ve missed too many 
Christmases in my life, Deacon, for you 
to grudge me an extry one.”’ 

The preparations for the midsummer 
Christmas tree were on a lavish scale, 
‘* Silas is like all the Crosbys,’’ said old 
Grandmother Fiske, who considered her- 
self an authority on the family character- 
istics of every resident in the township. 
‘‘ They’re as close as the bark of a tree 
till they get ready to spend, an’ then they 
act as if money wasn’t worth po more ’n 
rain-water.’’ 

Silas, in fact, was finding immense 
gratification in the purchase of drums 
and toy guns and picture books and 
Christmas tree decorations. He thought 
more of tinsel wreaths aid tissue paper 
festoons than of the season’s crops, and 
when he learned that colored bulbs 
lighted by, electricity were a more than 
satisfactory substitute for the old-time 
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Christmas candles, he was as well pleased 
as if the Western mines in which he was 
largely interested had declared a divi- 
dend. 

Before the dawn of his self-appointed 
midsuzamer Christmas, Silas Crosby was 
up and astir. And by nine o’ciock the 
spruce tree was a sight to remember. Its 
boughs were hung with every sort of daz- 
zling ornament, while gay-colored fes- 
toons were looped from one to another. 
Colored electric bulbs gleamed through 
the dark green needles. And more allur- 
ing than all were glimpses of mysterious 
packages tied with red ribbon and per- 
forming tantalizing dances as the wind 
swayed the boughs of the spruce tree. 

There had been great excitement in the 
camp by the lake, when the teachers in 
charge delivered Silas Crosby’s invitation. 
Opinion was divided as to whether the 
adventurous six under Jerry’s leadership 
had really discovered the eummer resi- 
dence of the Christmas Saint. Some of 
the older and more cynical were of the 
opinion that it was all ‘a sell,’’ but in 
the hearts of the younger, hope was at 
the crest. And when at the appointed 
hour the queer, halting, pitiful proces- 
sion made its way from the camp to the 
farm house, the objectors were dumb. 
There was the Christmas tree in its gala 
dress, and there was St. Nicholas himeelf, 
not quite in the conventional garb, to be 
sure, but with the unmistakable snowy 
beard and ruddy face. The frostiness had 
gone from Silas’ eyes, melted by some 
inner warmth. 

It was extraordinary how many people 
had business in the village that day. 
There was a regular procession of farmers’ 
wagons passing Silas’ door, and most of 
them halted where the occupants could 
get a good view of the pro.eedings. Even 
the children’s eyes grew dim at the sight 
of those pale faces, luminous with smil«s, 
How blithely the small crutches tapped 
hither and thither! What joyful laugh- 
ter and what dauntless cheers arose from 
the lips of these little crippled heroes who 
had not so much as found out that they 
were to be pitied! A midsummer Christ- 
mas might be an innovation, but no one 
of the watchers, not even Deavon Griggs, 
was in a mood for criticism. 

The guests ate their Christmas dinner 
seated on the grass, Fried chicken took 
the place of the conventional turkey, and 
there were strawberries instead of mince 
pie, but none of those present found fault 
with the substitutes. And when at last 
Jerry piped shrilly, ‘‘Three cheers for 
Santy Claws!’ they gave him three times 
three. Silas Crosby looked away, but saw 
nothing of the: landscape because of the 
tears which blinded him. 

Late in the afternoon he stood again by 
the spruce tree, stripped now of its festive 
decorations. The campers had gone 
home, each boy with a package under 
his arm, to say nothing of stuffed pockets, 
He had only to shut his eyes to see again 
the pale, happy faces, the dancing eyes, 
and the pathetic little crutches. It was 
only an old man’s fancy, but it seemed 
to him that the spruce tree stood straighter 
than before, lifting its head more proudly, 
asif that day’s service had crowned the 
dignity of its long life. 


Chicago, Ill, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





Third Quarter Lesson VI 
SunDAY, AvuGuST 6, 1905. 
2 CHRON. 34: 1-13. 
JOSIAH’S GOOD REIGN 
1 Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth. — Eccl. (2:1. 


2 DATE: B. C. 639 (date of Josiab’s acces- 
sion). 


8 PLACE: Jerusalem, chiefly. 
4. PA® ALLEL NARRATIVE: 2 Kings 22: 
1-13. 


56. HOME READINGS: Monday — 2 Chron. 
84:118. Tuesday — 1 Kings 13:1-6. Wednesday 
— Deut. 9:18 21. Thursday—1Sam.38:1-10. Fré 
day — Paa. 34:1-11. Saturday — Mark 10:18 21; 
Sun tay — Eccl, 12: 1-7. 


{li introductory 


The lament of Solomon over a nation 
whose king was a child never appeared 
more applicable than when Josiah, the 
son of the wicked Amon, a youth of but 
eight years, mounted the throne of Judah. 
And yet, hie first deliberate choice, when. 
he was but sixteen years old, was to serve 
the God of his tathers. Rarely do we find 
a determination of this kind beset with 
greater difficulties. There was scarcely 
any religious teaching ; the book of the 
Law had disappeared ; debasing idola- 
tries had become common by their fre- 
quency and established by a long succes- 
sion of observances. In the deep spirit- 
ual darkness even such minds as Habak- 
kuk and Zephaniah were wrapped in 
hopeless perplexity. And yet the young 
king resisted the downward current of bis 
age and the temptations tv illicit pleasure, 
and with the mere taper-lights of con- 
science and tradition, began to seek after 
the God of his father David. From this 
time onward he did ‘* what was right in 
the eyes of the Lord, and walked in the 
way of David his father, and turned not 
aside to the right hand nor to the left.”’ 

His piety soon bore fruit. In the twelftb 
year of his reign, at the age of twenty, he 
entered upon his crusade against idolatry 
—the most uncompromising crusade 
against the gods of Pncenicia and Moab 
and Ammoa that Judah and the region of 
the northern tribes had ever known. No 
matter how venerable or sacred the monu- 
ment, if it had been used for other wor- 
ship than that of Jehovah, it was ruthless- 
ly destroyed. The graven images were 
pulverized, and the dust strewn upon the 
graves of those who had sacrificed to 
them. The bones of the idolatrous priests 
were exhumed and burned upon the 
ruined altars. But while the idol fanes 
were falling, the temple was rising out of 
its ruins. Collections of money for its 
restoration had been made in all parts of 
the kingdom and brougbt to the temple 
treasury. Under the direction of Hil- 
kiah, the high priest, artisans were em- 
ployed, the fund was judiciously ex- 
pended, and God’s house was ‘‘ purged ”’ 
and set in order for the national worship. 


ull Expository 


1, Josiah — the sixteenth king of Jadah; 
the grandson of Manasseh, the son of 
Amon. His father, one of the most infa- 
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mous of Jewish kings, was murdered by 
his servants in the second year of his reign ; 
the people slew the conspirators in turn, 
and placed Josiah on the throne. Eight 
years old —too young to personally ad- 
minister the government. In the council of 
regency there must have been some noble 
spirits, or else the aiter life and piety of 
Josiah would be scarcely explicable. 
Reigned thirty and one years — dying in 
battle at the age of 39 in the year B. C. 608. 


2. Did... right in the sight (R. V., 
‘‘eyes ”’) of the Lord. — The character of 
each king is thus summed up — he did that 
which was right, or he did that which was 
evil, in the sight of the Lord ; and the latter 
was more common than the tormer. The 
great Searcher of hearts, who requiree 
‘truth in the inward parts,” and watchss 
each individual of the race to see whether 
he will serve Him or no, approved of Josiab 
as a doer of right. Walked in the ways of 
David his father. — There was no higher 
model then. David’s name towered high 
above all others in spiritual distinction, and 
Josiah therefore walked in his ways — fol- 
lewed his example. How much better this 
than “the ways ot Jeroboam, the son oi Ne 
bat, who caused Israel tosin!’’ The name 
of Josiah is written in the same small but 
illustrious peerage with those of David, and 
Hezekiah, and Jehoshaphat. Declined 
neither (R. V., “ turned not aside ’’) tothe 
right hand ., . left —a rare phrase, bor- 
rowed from the days of Moses and Joshua, 
** a description of undeviating adherence to 
the commandments of the Lord.” 


There was a circle of remarkable persons in 
or around the palace and temple, who, possibly 
driven together by the recent persecutions, bad 
formed a compact band, which remained un. 
broken till the fall of the monarchy itself. 
Amongst these the most conspicuous at this 
time ,were Shaphan the secretary, Hilkiah the 
high priest, and Huldah, the prophetess, who, 
with her busband Shallum, himself of the 
priestly race, and keeper of the royal wardrobe, 
lived close by the temple precincts. Within 
this circle the king had grown up, with another 
youth destined to be yet more conspicuous than 
the xing himself — the prophet Jeremiah (Stan- 
ley). 


35. In the eighth year of his reign — 
in the sixteenth year of his age, ‘‘ when the 
flush and impetuosity of early youth were 
upon him, and the heart naturally turns to 
gaiety, rather than to the graver things of 
life’? (Dickinson). Began to seek after 
the God, etc. — an earnest heart purpose, 
He set himself right before he tried to set 
the kingdom right. Began to purge 
Judah and Jerusalem.— Such an unspar- 
ing demolition of idol shrines, such a rad- 
ical excision of every branch and root of 
idolatrous observance, had never before 
been seen in theland. In the parallel ac- 
count in 2 Kings the restoration ot the tem- 
ple precedes the crusade against idolatry. 
The latter probably began before, was con- 
temporeneous with, and continued after, 
the former. Groves (R. V.,‘* Asherim ’’) — 
sometimes trees, sometimes posts carved 
into images. In his presence — personal 
supervision, both to insure thoroughness in 
the work, and to check any opposition 
to what probably seemed sacrilegious. 
Images (R. V., “sun images ’’), — And 
he took away the horses which the kings ot 
Judah had given to the Sun, at the entering- 
in of the house of the Lord... and burnt 
the chariots of the sun with fire” (2 Kings 
23:11). Strowed it upon the graves, etc. 
— thus both defiling the altars and putting 
a brand of infamy upon the memory of the 
talse priests and worshipers. ‘* Such a vio- 
lation of the dead was regarded with espe- 
cial horror (Amos 2:1), and was justified 
only by the feariul national digease which 
required stern remedies ” (Peloubet). Ac- 
cording to 2 Kiags 23: 20, idolatrous priests 
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who were alive were slain upon the ruins o 
their altars. 


6,7. Manasseh, Ephraim... Naphtali 
— among “ the remnant ” left in the north. 
ern kingdom by the Assyrians. With 
their mattocks (R. V., “in their ruins ”’), 
— The Hebrew is obscure. The word may 
mean “‘axes.”’ It probably means “ ruins,” 
the cities desolated by the Assyrians betors 
carrying Israel away captive. Returned to 
Jerusalem, — All this work ot purification 
was done by the king in person, and it was 
not until it was done that he returned to 
Jerasalem. 


8. Eighteenth year of his reign — 
when he was twenty-six years old. Sent 
Shaphan —his secretary. ‘‘Shaphan is 
mentioned frequently by Jerewiah. He 
was the tather of Ahikam, Jeremiah’s 
friend and protector at the court of Jehoia- 
kim (Jer. 26:24), and the grandfather otf 
Gedaliah, who was made governor of Judea 
by the Babylonians after the destruction of 
Jerusalem (2 Kings 25: 22)” (Cook). Ma- 
aseiah, the governor of the city — no- 
where else mentioned. Joah..,. the re. 
corder — or cbronicler. Repair the house 
of the Lord — the temple o' Solomon, built 
over three hundred years betore, and sadly 
neglected, and often polluted by idolatrous 
images and practices. 


9 Came to Hilkiah the high priest — 
an ancestor oj Ezra (Ezra7:1). Delivered 
the money, — In the parallel passage in 
2 Kings, Shaphan and his sttendants were 
sent on a formal duty to the higb priest, to 
bid him count the money which had been 
collected for the restoration of the temple. 
Which the Levites that kept the doors — 
in R. V., ‘“* keepers ot the door ;”’ the treas- 
ury chest was probably near “ the door.” 
Manasseh and Ephraim. etc.— Collections 
had been msde in all parts of the kingdom, 
and also in the land of Israel. They re. 
turned to Jerusalem — more exactly, ‘‘ the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem,” as in R. V. 


1013. Gave it to the workmen — for 
wages and the purchase of materials. 
Hewn stone... timber. — “ Observe the 
indications of repairs rather than of fresh 
construction — new stones to fill out gaps, 
beams to support sagging floors, etc.” (Pe- 
loubet). The men did the work faithfully 
—as they did twocenturies before in the 
days of Joash ; so“ taithtully ” that “ no 
reckoning was made with them of the 
money delivered into their hand ” (2 Kings 
22:7); so “faithfully ’’ that the names of 
the overseers are preserved and recorded in 
a sort of honorable mention. They were 
overseers —- R. V., ‘They set torward.”’ 
Scribes and officers and porters, — These 
were divisions of the Levites, the“ scribes ”’ 
being copyists, translators, and clerks, to 
be sharply distinguished trom sucb an im- 
portant officer as Shaphan the Scribe or sec- 
retary of state; the “ officers,” who acted 
as local magistrates, like the cadis of the 
Mohammedans; and the “ porters,’’ who 
kept the temp'e doors by night and day. 


A Bad Stomach 


Lessens the usefulness and mars the hap- 
piness of life. 

It’s a weak stomach, a storm.-) wou...” 
not properly perform its functions. 

Among its symptoms are distress after 
eating, nausea between meals, heartburn, 
belching, vomiting, flatulence and nervous 
headache. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures a bad stomach, indigestion and dys: 
pepsia, and the cure is permanent. 
Accept no substitute, 
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Levites were drawn trom all these divisions 
to aid in the repair of the temple. 


iV Illustrative 


1. There is at the top of the King’s Stair- 
case in Windsor Castle a statue from the 
studio of Baron Triqueti of Edward VI. 
marking with his sceptre a passage in the 
Bible, which he holds in hia left hand, and 
upon which he earnestly looks. The pas- 
sage is this concerning Josiah: “ Josiah 
was eight years old when he began to reign ; 
and he reigned thirty and one years in Je- 
rusalem. And he did that which was right 
in the sight ot the Lord, and walked in the 
ways of David his father, and turned not 
aside to the right hand or to the left.”’” The 
statue was erected by the will of Prince 
Albert, the father of the present king otf 
England, who intended it to convey to his 
son the divine principles by which the 
future governor of England should mold 
his liie and reign on the throne of Great 
Britain. 


2. It is a sublime and inspiring picture 
which flashes upon our vision out of the 
darkened skies of this idolatrous era. It 
makes us think of the archangel Michael 
trampling under his feet the infernal dragon. 
There stands the young king, beautiful and 
strong in his manly integrity, panoplied in 
the virtues which no dragon’s teeth can 
pierce, and with a power in his right arm 
such as made David mightier than Goliath, 
Luther stronger than the pope, and every 
reformer greater than the combined forces 
ot evil which are pitted against him — the 
omnipotence of truth. This purging of his 
kingdom was but the natural outcome of 
his character. Had he not taken this course, 
he wouid have been insincere. Had he dal- 
lied with the evils about him, had he advo- 
cated a civil service which he made no 
effort to realize, and expressed his faith in 
God merely in pious prociamations, he 
would have proved, as many rulers have 
done since his day, that he had no real 
strength of character. Genuine character 
wust work itself outin definite action. It 
must strike at evil, and employ all the 
torces at its command to make the world 
better (C. A. Dickiuson). 





NOT FORGOTTEN 


HE was mendivg meal bags the first 
time the deaconess saw her, and the 
little room was so close and stuffy that 
warm day that her visitor, accustomed as 
she was to ali kinds of sights and odors, 
was obliged to go to the window to geta 
breath of air. 

The old lady, without pausing from her 
occupation, said ungraciously : “ I haven’t 
a chair to offer you — you can sit on the 
edge of the bed, if you want to.” 

‘““Thank you, Mrs. Heath. I am Miss 
Walton, the deaconess for the church 
around the corner.” 

She was about to say more, but the old 
lady exclaimed, as she gave her bag a 
vicious shake: “‘ Church! Don’t come to 
me for money for any of your churches, 
young lady! I’ve seen enough of the in- 
consistencies of church people, and I have 
no soft spot in my heart tor anything of 
that kind. If I had morey, which I 
haven’t, not one cent would I give your 
church.” 

“You mistake my errand, Mrs. Heath,’’ 
sail Miss Walton, mildly. “I am not 
asking tor money. I am visiting the fami- 
lies in the neighborhood. Don’t you think 
I could help you mend some of your bags 
while we talk ? ’’ 

* No, indeed, I don’t! What could you 
do with those white hands, I’d like to 
know ? ” 

The deaconess replied, as she held up one 
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toil-worn hand: “My hands have done 
many kinds of hard work, my friend. I 
am not used to an easy life. [am onlya 
servant, you know, and am trying to do as 
my Saviour did. ‘ He came not to be min. 
istered unto, but to minister.’ Are you 
one of His followers ? ”’ 

The old lady stared a moment, as if puz- 
zled, then answered : *‘ 1’m not one of your 
sort. I’m not good. Used to belong to 
church, once upon a time, long ago, in the 
days of my prosperity.”’ 

Her voice grew more gentle at the mem- 
ory of the happy times of the past, then 
hardened again as she proceeded: * After 
the war, our troubles began. My husband 
and only son died trom injuries received 
in the army, my home was broken up, 
property was gone — and then, of course, 
friends one by one dropped oft — they al. 
ways do when trouble comes! It reminded 
me of a song I once heard sung years ago: 

** You'll find it true, 
That friends are few, 
When you are short of money.’ ”’ 


The deaconess thought best not to pay 
any attention to this pessimistic sentiment, 
and said, pleasantly: ‘‘ You say you were 
once a Christian, Mrs. Heath ? ”’ 

‘Yes, I was converted when a young 
girl, and joined the Methodist Church, 
How I used to love to sing! I had a good 
voice in those days, and sarg in the choir. 
Bat the music has been taken out of me 
long ago! Now it’s nothing but a constant 
struggle to keep myself from starviug. 
When I had good eye-sight I sewed, but 
now I can’t see well enough. I never could 
do housework, for I wasn’t brought up to 
do much tor myself. Wealways had ser- 
vants, Life is bard!” 

“And you live all alone?” said Miss 
Walton, in a sympathetic tone. 

“Yes, all alone. Not even a cat or dog 
forcompany. I couldn’t feed one if I had 
it, to be sure. It’s all I can do to find bread 
for myself.’’ 

“ And yet—and yet -- my friend,” be- 
gan the deaconess tenderly, ** you are not 
utterly alone, you krow. There is One 
who” — 

“Oh, yes, of course you’ll say that! I 
know the Bible teaches it, but why has He 
permitted all this to come upon me? I’ve 
always been honest and upright in my 
dealings with others. I used to be tender- 
hearted ; now my heart seems turned to 
stone. I used to love nature ; now I never 
look at a flower if I pass the parks. I 
don’t care to hear a bird sing. And yet I’m 
not quite a heathen even yet, young lady.” 

She threw down the dusty old bag, and, 
wiping her eyes with a corner of her apron, 
she continued in a soitened tone: “ At 
night, when I’m worn out and discouraged, 
I throw myself on that hard bed, too tired 
sometimes to undress, and I can’t sleep 
without calling on God, even it I have been 
living so tar from Him. But often all I 
can do is to cry out: ‘O Father, Z’m so 
tired!’ And I believe He hears — I can’t 
help believing in Him! ”’ 

*O! course He hears! He who notices the 
fall of the sparrow does not forget you, my 
friend. Shall we not have a little talk 
with Him?” Without waiting for a reply, 
she took the dust-begrimed hand in hers, 
and uttered a few simple petitions. The 
heart of the old lady was touched, and she 
felt a longing for ‘a God who cares.” The 
deaconess left her, promising to come 
again, and, going to the corner grocery, 
spent the little she had in her purse for 
bread, butter, tea, and sugar, asking that 
they be taken to the old lady’s room. 

Miss Walton’s interest in the old lady did 
not end with her visits. She felt that the 
proper place for her new friend was in an 
institution for the aged, and after much 
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prayer and consideration she decided to 
write letters to the diftarent Epworth 
Leagues of the district, asking each to 
contributes at least three dollars toward the 
amount necessary to place Mrs. Heath in 
such a home, 

This necessitated much writing, which 
work she did in the summer evenings, 
after her usual duties for the day were 
over. After several months of waiting and 
prayiog, the money began to come in, and 
then the deaconess sent in her application 
for the admission of her aged friend to the 
different institutions of the city. 

Even when the necessary amount had 
been raised it was no easy matter to find 
an opening for this particular old lady, but 
at length the weary waiting was over, and 
one cloudy afternoon in November Miss 
Walton came triumphantly into the little 
room over the baker’s shop on Harrison 
Street, saying: “I have good news for you, 
Mrs. Heath. Can you guess?” 

The little room presented a much more 
comfortable appearance than on the occa- 
sion of her first call. Some of the rubbish 
had disappeared, and several little conven- 
iences which had been added contributed 
to the comtort of the old lady. Mrs. Heath 
was still working at times on meal bags, 
but several persons who had become inter- 
ested in her had given her other and more 
agreeable work, so that life was much more 
endurable than it had been. She looked up 
smiling into the face ot the deaconess. 

** No, I can’t guess. Tell me. You are 
always good to me.”’ 

“Do you remember my asking you ever 
so long ago if you would like to go into an 
Old Ladies’ Home?” 

‘Yes, and I told you it would never come 
to pass,’’ 

** Well, you have proved yourself to be a 
poor prophetess. You are-soon to be an in- 
mate of the Home not ten squares away, 
and I have come today to talk to you about 
your outfit.” 

The old lady stared incredulously, then 
astonished her triend by a sudden burst of 
tears. ‘‘O Miss Walton! My dear, my 
dear! I don’t deserve such kindness, I 
don’t indeed! After all my ingratitude, 
my rebellion, my ugly ways! O Father in 
heaven, I thank Thee!”’ 

Miss Walton knelt beside the weeping 
woman, and with her voice trembling with 
emotion prayed to the Giver of all good, 
thanking Him for the haven of rest which 
was open tor the aged widow, and asking 
His turther guidance and protsction. As 
she arose she kissed the wrinkled cheek, 
whispering: ‘‘ My triend, you see that He 
cares! Don’t you think this is a good time 
for the doxology?” 

The little room was filled with melody as 
the deaconess’ sweet voice was raised in 
singing, “‘ Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow.” The rays of the setting sun 
broke through the clouds, and the gloomy 
room was suddenly brightened. — HELEN 
SOMERVILLE, in Central Christian Advocate. 








A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY 


1 have berries, grapes and peaches a year old, 
fresb as when picked. | used the California Cold 
Process. Do not heat or seal the fruit, just put 
it up cold; keeps perfectly fresh and costs al- 
most nothing ; can put upa busbel in ten min- 
utes. Lust year | sold directions to over 120 
families in one week ; any one will pay a dollar 
for directions when they see the beautiful sam- 
ples of fruit. As there are many people poor 
like myself, 1 coasider it my duty to give my 
experience to such, and feel confident any one 
can mage one or two hundred dollars round 
home in a few days, Iwill mail sample of 
fruit andtu | directions to any of your readers 
for nineteen 2-cent stamps, which is only the 
actual vost of the samples, pustage, etc, FRAN- 
crs CASEY, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE WALK, CONVERSATION AND CHARACTER 
oF JESUS CHRIST OUR LORD. By Alexander 
Whyte, D. D. F. H. Revell Co.: New York. 
Price, $1.50, net. 

Thirty-five brief Sabbath evening ad- 
dresses, on topics from the Gospels. They 
are of a quiet, meditative character, such 
as would be enjoyed by a company of de- 
vout believers rather than by what is usu- 
ally conceived as the ordinary Sunday 
night congregation. Mr. Whyte is a past 
master in this sort of short homily, having 
previously published six volumes on 
Scripture characters, besides three on Bun- 
yan’s characters, and a variety of other 
biographical ventures. While there is 
nothing of startling novelty in his books, 
there is much to both interest and profit. 
THE OUTLOOK TO NATURE. By L. H. Bailey. 

bay Macmillan Co.: New York. Price, $1.25, 

Mr. Bailey is professor of horticulture 
in Cornell University, and evidently a 
man ot widéculture. This book contains 
the four Jectures he gave last January in 
the Colonial Theatre, Boston, under the 
auspices ot the education committee of the 
Twentieth Century Club. The topics are: 
“The Reslm of the Commonplace,’’ 
** Country and City,” “* The School of the 
Future,” and “ Evoluticn; or, The Quest of 
Truth.’’ In the last he begins by referring 
to a supposed refutation of the hypothesis 
ot evolution at the Bible League Conven- 
tion beld in this vity about that time, and 
alter expressing his great surprise at the 
nature of the contention made by the rev- 
erend gentleman, proceeds to combat it 
very vigorously. Evolution, he says, 
stands tor the quest of truth as distin- 
guished trom adherence to dogma — truth 
regardless of the consequences. There is 
nothing in evolution to lessen our faith iu 
a Creator or in creation ; it has to do with 
methods, not with origins. ‘ In the begin- 
ning, God,” remains unchallenged by evo- 
lutionists. Indeed, they show us God 
every where — God in nature as well as in 
man, the immanent, indwelling Spirit, not 
an absentee “interterer.”” Taoere is not 
the slightest occasion fur any one to fear 
because evolution, which has by no means 
collapsed, is so widely and strongly in- 
trenched in the whole scientific thought of 
the day. Natural science stands simply 
for truth, for absolute honesty and frank- 
ness, for the fair, open, convincible mind. 
Its whole tendency is toward higher ideals. 
It is bringing us to a religion of joy and 
activity, tull ot high spirituality, of great 
trust in nature, of hope in man, and of 
direct dependence on the Almighty. The 
attitude of the educated clergy is not cor 
rectly represented by any one who is still 
running tilts against evolution as though 
it were something to be dreaded or resisted 
on behalt of religion or theology. 


A MANUAL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION 
FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS AND READERS. Espe 
cially Adapted for Use by Theolog‘cal Students 
and Clergymen. By Rev. Albert Francis Ten- 
Ser» M.A. E. P. vutton & Co.: New York. 
Price, $1 50, net. 

An excellent hand-book for young preach- 
ers, with helpful hints on the public read- 
ing of Holy Scripture, pulpit oratory, 
voice training, gesture, enunciation, the use 
ot a manuscript, etc. The author has had 
long experience at the General Theological 
Seminary, New York, and the Berkeley 
Divinity School, Middletown. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIOLOGY. ae Severe 
Alsworth Ross, Po. v., Professor of lology 


in the University of Nebraska. The Mac. 
millian Co.: New York. Price, $1.25, net. 


One of the Citizons’ Library, edited by 
Prot. R. T. Ely. The various sections treat 
such themes as “ Social Laws,’’ ‘* Mob 
Mind,” “Social Forces,” “ Factors of 
Social Change,” * Recent Tendencies in 
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Sociology,” ‘* The Causes »i Race Superior- 
ity,’? and “* The Value Rank of the Ameri- 
can People.” He estimates this rank high, 
and holds that the American spirit, that 
emanation of the pioneering breed, despite 
the swelling influx of the inferior, is still 
clear, strong, and triumphant. “ The social 
body quivers throughout under our torced- 
draught pace.’’ 

THE HOUSE oF CARDS A Record. By John 
Heigh, sometime Major U.8. V. The Mac- 
millan Co.: New York. Price, $1.50. 

This is a very unususl storyin all re- 
spects, from start to finish. It starts, in 
the dedication, with this: ‘* Reckon always 
upon the stupidity of persons and the in- 
tractability of things ; that is philosophy. 
Recognize the exceptions; that is busi- 
ness.’”’ Ii. is a story in which there are 
hidden meanings everywhere; some stir- 
ring scenes of the Civil War are involved ; 
there is much of politics and patriotism in 
it; not a little of love, misfortune, villainy, 
valor, friendship, philosophy. A strange 
jumble on the whole, but at least decidedly 
out of the common. 

SOUTHERN WRITERS: Selections in Prose and 
Verse. Edited By, W. P. Trent. The Mac- 
millan Co.: New Yor. Price, $1.10, net. 
These selections are designed primarily 

for use in school and college classes in 

the South—for classes in composition 
and rhetoric and history and literature. 

It begins with Capt. John Smith in 1607, 

and comes down to the well-known 

writers of the present age, such as Thomas 

Nelson Page, Joel Chandler Harris, James 

Lane Allen, George W. Cable, Sidney 

Lanier, Miss Mary N. Murtree, Henry W. 

Grady, and others. It would be too much 

to expect as yet, we suppose, to see any 

recognition, in such a volume, of colored 
men, such as Paul Dunbar and Booker 

Washington. But the time will come 

when they can no longer be shut out trom 

a collection of this sort. It is an extreme. 

ly interesting volume. 

ONLY A PROFESSION ; and Other Sermons. By 
Edmund M. Millis, D. LD. Jennings & Graham: 
Cincinnati. Price, 50 cents. 

Eight seruwons ot high grade, full of good 
thoughts, well arranged and expressed, 
and admirably illustrated with incident 
and poetry — as might have been expected 
from one sO every way competent to pro- 
duce them as Dr. Mills. Earnest gospel 
preaching is here on such themes as, ** Un- 
conscious Deterioration,’ ‘*‘A Withered 
Hand,’”’ * As he Thinketh in his Heart,” 
“The All-Conquering Christ,’”’ and ** How 
to Know.” There are also two national or 
patriotic discourses. No special doctrinal 
point is mooted, nor is the higher Christian 
experience touched upon ; modern theology 
is let alone. 


WHITE CHRISTOPHER. By Annie Trumbull 
Slosson, author of * Fishin’ Jimmy.” The 8. 8, 
Times Co.: Philadelphia. Prig2, 75 cents. 

A touching little story about a feeble- 
minded boy who was wholly and mysteri- 
ously changed in character by the snow 
cross on Mt. Lafayette. A pretty fancy 
well worked out, and holding a helpful 
lesson for all. There is power in the cross 
of Jesus when everything else fails, 


THE SOUL-WINNING CHURCH, By Len. G 


+ Broughtoo. F. H. Revell Co. : Chicago. Price, 


50 cents, net. 

This little book is made up of a series of 
addresses which have been delivered in 
churches, conferences and conventiuns 
throughout America and England. They 
have been greatly blessed of God in arous. 
ing the spirit of soul-winning in the indi- 
vidual and the church. Here and there 
they have been stenographically reported, 
and are now gathered upand put in this 
permanent form. They are popular rather 
than scholastic, and well fitted to stimulate 
Christians to do their best in saving souls. 
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The author is an intense premillenarian as 
well as an ardent Baptist, and strongly 
urges all to look for the immediate coming 
of Christ. But we have noted no other 
tault in the addresses. 


THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS: Being an 
Outline of the History of the Church from A. 
D. 988to A.D. 46. By Rev. Leighton Pullam, 
seo” The Macmillan Co, : New York. Frice, 


This is the first to b3 issued of a series of 
eight volumes which are to treat of the 
church universal. The volumes are brief 
histories of the church’s continuous lie, 
written by different authors under the gen- 
eral editorship of Rev. W. H. Hutton. 
Each volume is complete in itself, the pres- 
ent extending to 450 pages, which is larger 
than most. The others are in preparation. 
The general scheme is an excellent one. It 
is intended to deal clearly and succinctly 
with the outward history of the church, 
and to include some accounts of the influ. 
ence of individual churchmen and of great 
movements of thought and devotion which 
have profoundly affected its life. From 
the names assigned to the different works 
it is clear that the plan will be well carried 
out. 


ON THE WE-A TRAIL’ A Story of the Great 
Wilderness. By Caroline Brown. The Mac- 
millan Co.: New York. Paper, 25 cents. 

The great wilderness is that ot Ohio, In- 
dians, and the other regioos in that direc- 
tion where the Americans, British and 
Indians had such fierce conflicts in the 
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Greatly Improved by Leaving off 
Coffee 


The manager of an exteusive creamery ia 
Wisconsin states that while a regular coffee 
drinker, he found it injurious to his health 
and a hindrance to the performance of his 
business duties. 

“T cannot say,’ he continues, “that I 
ever used coffee to excess, but I know that 
it did me harm, especially during the past 
tew years. 

“It impaired my digestion, gave me a 
distressing sease of tullness in the region 
of the stomach, causing a most painful and 
disquieting palpitation of the heart, ant 
what is worse it muddled my mental tacul- 
ties so as to seriously injure my business 
efficiency. : 

“I concluded about 8 months ago that 
something would have to be done. I quit 
the use of the old kind of coftee short off, 
and began to drink Postum Food Coffee. 
The cook didn’t make it right at first — she 
didn’t boil it long enough, and I did not 
find it palatable and quit using it and went 
back to the old kind of coffee and to the 
stomach trouble again. Then my wife took 
the matter in hand, and by following the 
directions on the box faithtully she had me 
drinking Postum for several days before I 
knew it. When I happened to remark that 
I was feeling much better than I had for a 
long time, sbe told me that I had been 
drinking Postum, and that accounted for 
it. Now we have no other kind of coffee on 
our table. 

"My digestion has been perfectly re- 
stored, and with this improvement has 
come relief from the oppressive sense of 
tullness and palpitation of the heart that 
used to bother me so,and I note such a 
gain in mental streugth and acuteness that 
I can attend to my office work with ease 
and pleasure, and without making the mis- 
takes that were so annoying to me while | 
was using the old kind of coffee. 

Postum Food Coftee is the greatest table 
drink of the times in my humble estima- 
tion.” Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. ; 

There’s a reason. 
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latter part of the eighteenth century. The 
exploits of the famous Col. Clark and his 
wiry back woodsmen as they conquered the 
country for the United States, form the 
main staple of the stirring narrative. 


STURMSEE: MAN AND MAN. By the author of 
~« Calmire: Man and Nature.”’ The Macmil- 
lan Co.: New York. Price, $1.50. 

The anonymous author has endeavored, 
in these two books, to indicate what the 
philosophy of evolution has to say regard- 
ing the whole duty of man, putting his 
ideas in a coating of fiction that they may 
get the wider currency. The first work, 
“ Calmire,”’ an agnostic’s picture of human 
life, has received nigh praises in some quar- 
ters as “* the sincere book of a strong man,”’ 
“tull of clever sayings ” and marked by no 
common ability. But its chief characters 
are radicals in religion, loose in theology as 
well as in morals, and many readers have 
expressed very unfavorable opinions. 
Similar differences of sentiment will no 
doubt be cherished as to the present book. 
THE STORY OF COLUMBUS AND MAGELLAN. 


By Thomas 8B. Lawler. Ginn & Co.: Boston. 
Price, 45 cents, 


In this history ot the two greatest discov- 
erers the world has known, the author has 
brought together the story of the begin- 
nings of European civilization in the west- 
ern bemisphere and in the islands of the 
Pacific. Separated by half the circumfer- 
ence of the globe and by nearly tour centu- 
ries of differing national conditions, Amer- 
ica and the Philippines are linked together 
by a common early experience. Recent 
history has forged anotber bond of assovia- 
tion — in view ot which Mr. Lawler’s book 
is especially opportune. Beginning witha 
short chapter on the Portuguese explorers, 
the author goes on to describe the voyages 
ot Columbus and hie explorations. An ac- 
count of the discovery ot Porto Rico, the 
finding of the Pacific, and the conquest ot 
Mexico, serves as an introduction to the 
story of Magellan’s voyage and the settle- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. In a con- 
cise but picturesque way the work presents 
a siudy ot the founders of modern civiliza- 
tion in the Old World and in the New. The 
book is adapted for use as a supplementary 
reader in the last three grades of the gram- 
mar school, . 

A DARK LANTERN. A Story with a Prologue. 
By Elizabeth Kotins. The Macmillaa Co.: 
New York. Price, $1.50. 

Plenty of passion here, love, jealousy, 
hate, sorrow, suffering, plot, counter- plot, 
com plications, misunderstandings, clearing 
up at last, all very much in the usual way. 
The scene is English, and lords and ladies 
come in rather abundantly. The characters 
are tairly well drawn, and the interest tol- 
erably well sustained, but there seems to 
be no very strong reason tor the production 
ot the book. 


BETHEL EL BETHEL. A New Old Story. By 
Mattie Sanford Bull. Eastern Pub.ishing Co. : 
Boston. Price, $l. 


A metrical version, with some imagina- 
tive dressing, of the old story of Jacob and 
Esau. There are occasional hymns and 
Many good sentiments rhythmically ex- 
pressed. 

A BooKkFUL OF GIRLS. By Anna Fuller. G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons: New York. Price, $1,25. 

Six stories, in which as many different 
girl heroines — Madge, Blythe, Polly, 
Nannie, Olivia, and Di— figure entertain- 
ingly. The dialogue is well managed, and 
the influence wholesome. 


THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL: A Curse to the 
Church, a Menace to the Nation. By the Rev. 
Jeremiah J. Crowley. Published by the author. 
Sherman House, Chicago. Price, $l. 

An exposé of the parochial school, and an 
appalling account of graft, immorality and 
Sacniege among the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood ct this country. The author dedicates 
his book to the Roman Catholic laity, writes 
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in their interest and in that of the church 
which he loves, as he avers — writes with 
serrow in response to an overwhelming 
conviction that the cause of truth, of the 
country, and of God demands it, and de- 
clares that it his opponents in the hierarchy 
can disprove any o! the horrible charges in 
his book, he will hand over to them the 
plates and stop ita publication forever. He 
demands the punishment and expulsion of 
the many drunken and immoral priests 
who are disgracing their cloth. He attacks 
the corrupt ecclesiastics, and wishes, he 
says, to save his church from destruction 
in America. It is a most terrific arraign- 
ment, and if a tithe of his charges aye true 

(as they have every appearance of being), 

they will go far to open the eyes of the 

Catholic laity to the real condition of things, 

and will do much to strengthen the kands of 

those who are determined that the priest- 

-hood shall not succeed in that destruction 

of our free common school system which 

they have long been seeking. It is a forci- 
ble and trenchant volume, which cannot 
fail to make a deep impression. 

THE COMING OF THE KING. By Joseph Hock- 
~. Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. Price, 
This stirring romance has for its scene 

and period England at the time of the 

Restoration of Charles II. The plot is 

ingenious and skilliully wrought out, and 

the action 'never flags. The author dips 
into the history of the events that follow 
hard upon Cromwell’s Protectorate, at the 
time when the Stuarts and the Puritans 
were at odds. The pen pictures of Charles 
II. and his court are vividly drawn, while 
the Duke of York, afterwards James IL, is 
strongly portrayed. Mr. Hocking reels off 
these romances with amazing rapidity, and 
does not lack for readers. In the present 
one there is a good deal of opportunity, 
well improved, to show the piety of the 

Puritans. John Bunyan and Bedford jail 

come in, also Sir Charles Denman, Sir 

John Leslie, and some other notable per- 

sonayes. ; 

THE ULTIMATE PASSION. By Philip Verrill 
Migtels. Harper & Brothers: New York. 
Price, $1.50. 

The hero, a young man with political am- 
bitions and high honesty, determines to 
enter a corrupt political “‘ ring ” for a time 
and learn their methods in order success- 
tully tocombat them. Little by little the 
ring gets a firmer hold on him, and he is 
also involved with an adventuress, asso- 
ciated with the corrupt politicians, who 
falls in love with him. About this time he 
meets the woman of his choice, thus arous- 
ing the jealousy of the adventuress and 
bringing the love und political interest of 
the story to a powerful climax. It is not 
altogether a pleasant story. There is in it 
teo much of the slime and mud of the low- 
est sort of political trickery and unscrupu- 
lous chicanery. The hero — if such he can 
be called —is very far from heroic, and 
does not rescue himself from the vile com- 
panions who have enmeshed him, and to 
whom he has weakly yielded, till the very 
last pages. 





Magazines 





— Beautiful purple plums adorn the cover 
of Country Life in America for July. The 
frontispiece, which is truly entitled, “ A Perfect 
Entrance to a Garden,” accompanies the open- 
ing articleon ‘‘The Economical Management 
of an Estate,” by Arthur Huntington Gleason. 
Other papers of note in this number include: 
“The Best Plums,” “ Managing a Game Pre- 
serve,” “Inexpensive Swimming Pools,’ 
‘*How to Play Polo,’ “A Grass Estate that 
Pays,” “Roots We Eat.” Oliver Wendell 
Holmes is the subject of the 15th paper in the 
‘Country Homes of Famous Amer’cans.” 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.: New York.) 
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——The Methodist Quarterly Review (Church 
South),80 well edited by Dr. Tigert, contains 
in its July number fourteen excellent articles, 
besides the special departments, among which 
that of missions is deservedly prominent, 
being given twenty-two admirably filled pages. 
Among the contributors are: Bishop Hendrix, 
Bishop Fitzgerald, Prof. Hunt of Princeton, 
Prof. Stevenson of Vanderbilt, Prof. Wain- 
wrigkt of Kobe, Japan. An especially notable 
article is that by Rev. J. T. Carry, presiding 
elder in the Tennessee Conference —a paper 
read before the Nashville Preachers’ Meeting, 
on “What is Higher Criticism?” He is very 
decided in his approval of “the free and rev- 
erent study of all Biblical facts,” which is 
what criticism means. He says: ‘*Who can 
question any Methodisi’s right to study and 
interpret the Holy Scriptures according to 
critical methods?” Coming from the South, 
this is especially refresbing. There are many 
men, both North and South, who seem to ques- 
tion this right, and even to deny it — would, 
indeed, absolutely prohibit such study if they 
had their way. Mr. Curry well says: “ We 
need not expect to demolish higher criticism 
by anathema, criticism, or ridicule from our 
pulpits and platforms. This is futile. Indeed, 
we make a spectacle of ourselves before think- 
ing people when we attempt it.” ‘ Criticism 
has had a large share in the wors of creating 
the present enthusiasm in Bible study.” 
Luther and Wesley were fearless critics. 
(Smith & Lamar: Nashville, Tenn.) 


—— The Arena for July opens with the first of 
aseries of articles on the “ Economic Struggle 
in Colorado,” by the Hon. J. Warner Mills,.one 
of the leading legal authorities in the West. 
Prof. Louis Wuarin writes of “ Divorce Legisla- 
tion in Switzerland,” and Rudolph Bilanken- 
burg paints the “ Philadelphia Municipal Black 
Plague” in very dark colors. (Albert Brandt : 
Park Square, Bostou.) 


— Quite the most interesting article in the 
World Today-for July seems to us the one by 
H. H. Lewis on “ Menier’s Experiment.” M. 
Henri Menier, the famous chocolate man of 
France, worth be:ween forty and fifty millian 
dollars, has purchased the lerge island of Anti- 
costi lying in the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
River, and is establishing there a model com- 
mercial community in wnose prosperity he 
takes profound interest, and whose affairs he 
manages with consummate skill. Other excel- 
lent articles are: “ Freedom of ;the Press in 
Russia,” “The Battle of Mugden,” “The Fu- 
ture Republic of Poland,” '' The Woman’s Side 
of Mormonism,” “ The Truth about Venezuela.” 
(World Today Company: Chicago.) 


—— On ihe cover of the Chautauquan for July 
appears the familiar figure of the President. It 
is the program number, and whoever wisbes to 
kpow what is going on at Chautauqua and at 
the scores of other similar assemblies all over 
the country, will do well to consult these pages. 
(Chautauqua Press : Chautauqua, N. Y.) 


—— Recreation for July is filled with reading 
Suitable for the season and for ail lovers of 
sport. ‘“ Buffalo Hunting,” “ Cruising for Croc- 
odile,’” ‘A Haul from the Herring Pond,” 
** Home of the Turkey Buzzard,’ are some of 
the titles. (William E. Annis: 23 W. 24th St., 
New York.) 


—— The July number of the Voice of the Negro 
deals with the current evenis of the month in 
an intelligent way, and has special articles on 
* The Kind of Opportunities there are in the 
North for Southern Negro Women,’ and “ Col- 
ored Business Men of Jacksonville.” (Voice of 
the Negro: Atlanta, Ga.) 
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Cancer Microbe Said to have been | Dis- 
covered 








The cancer germ faid to have been discovered 
by an eastern physician caused great surprise. 
Heretofore this disease was supposed to be 
caused by acell growth. Careful experiments 
are being made. Dr. Bye,the eminent Cancer 
Specialist, of Kansas City, Mo., is being be- 
sieged by hundreds of people suffering with this 
dread disease. The doctor is curing many cases 
thought to be incurable, with the combination 
of a Medicated Oil. Persons suffering or having 
friends afficited should write for an illustrated 
book on the treatment of cancer, tumor, ulcer, 
piles, fistula, and all skin and womb diseases. 
Address Dr. BYE, cor. 9tb and Broadway, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
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**No soul can preserve the bloom and 
delicacy of its existence without lonely 
musings and silent prayer; and the great 
ness of this necessity is in proportion to the 
greatness of the soul.’”’ —F. W. Farrar. 

- * 


One of our leading men who travels 
widely over this country visiting the 
churches declares his belief that the organ- 
ized young people’s movement is a spent 
force. He reasons that it was a providen- 
tial movement; that it had purpose in call- 
ing the attention of the church to the im- 
portance of young life and the duty of 
caring for the young people; that this has 
been accomplished; and that there is now 
greater need of the young men and women 
having their church relations in closer 
association with the established services 
and work instead of maintaining separate 
departments to do much oft the same work. 
It this is true, there are many Epworthians 
who will welvome the truth, not find it any 
hardship to give up the League, and gladly 
take their places in the permanent depart- 
ments of the church. In connection with 
this the following trom the Baltimore 
Metiodist is in point: 


“The movement started at a providential 
moment. A new eraof doubt anG unbelief was 
spreadiug over the cburcbh; ao age of nex and 
upperalieled materialism had come; a brilliant 
worldism was making rapid progress and spir 
itual decadence was setting in. [n our own 
denomination great revivals were ceasing and 
the class-meeting, with its glorious history, was 
vanishing. It may be that this vast young 
people’s movement has not eff: ctively turaed 
back the tides of unbelief, woridliness and irre- 
ligion that bave thus ret in; but the most pessi- 
mistic man in the church will not deny that 
these young peopie, millions of tbem in the 
aggregate, organized into companies in the 
churches all over the world, constantly meeting 
for prayer, trained in loyalty to Christ and the 
truth and at work in a thousand weys for the 
advancement of the singdom of our Lord, have 
done much to hold in check these dangerous 
tides. Think of what the condition would bave 
been had not God raised up this immense army 
in the great field! An emergen«y is still upon 
the cburch of Christ in the world, and this bour 
is one of alarming peril for our cause; but, 
with the old methodr growing less efficient and 
the enemy of all righteousness growing more 
powerful, the young peopie’s movement came 
as reinforcements wien sorely needed.” 


League Activities 


The Cambridge District cabinet proposes 
to raise $) 000 for mitsions this year — to raise 
this throughout the district, for foreign work 
on the siation plan. Mr. Frank A. Rowley, 
president, and Miss Daisy B. MacBrayne are 
chiefly responsible for this movement. 


” - 

The Boston Circuit moonlight excursion, July 
19, was atuccess from the standpoint of »zum- 
bers. Nearly 500 people were ou board. Many 
of tl exe were not joung people, and evidently 
not Epworth Leaguers. it may be gocd home 
missionary work. The Roma Italian band 
fui nished music, 


Vacation 


Epworth Leaguers must guard against 
a strong tendency toward making the 
vacation season a time when the spiritual 
forces ot the church and of the League are 
dissipated instead ol recreated. The tormer 
is too otter done. One cause of this is that 
we begin our vacatii-ns too early. Weso 
live them in anticiz ation as to neglect our 
religious work long betore our absence 
trom it. Our minds are abroad. We are 
evigaged in other interests than those oj 





the church and the League. In many 
Leagues the work suffers because of pre 
vacation absentmindedness. 

Another cause tor the ill effects of ths 
vacation season is tu be found in the 
pvature of the vacation itself, when, as is so 
often the case, a longer period is needed 
for recovery from the vacation than was 
spent in it. It we bring back bodies so 
tired out that they move with laggard feet 
to our waiting tasks, there has been a 
mistake somewhere. It we teel distaste 
for social meetings and other spiritual 
exercises, then we may be certain that our 
vacation missed something of importance. 
Moreover, we are iu ¢ffect thus adding to 
the latter end of the vacation. For we 
might just as well have stayed away as to 
have come .back weary in body and 
estranged in spirit. 

The work of our churches is permitted to 
lapse for two months and to languish tor 
tour months, not so much on account of 
the actual time spent by the workers away 
from home on vacation as on account of 
this double extension before and after. 
The summer offers its own peculiar oppor- 
tunities for Christian work. The League 
should not cease to work. It is certainly 
desirable that forms and methods be ac. 
commodated to the changed life of the 
people during the heated period. The 
work itseit may well go on. After allitis 
comparatively tew that take a vacation 
ot more than a week or two. By tar the 
larger number of our people get nu regular 
vacation at all. 

Now the Leagues should so plan the sum- 
mer campaign that a constant ministry to 
these stay at homes will be maintained. If 
Christian service 1s only a task, a duty to 
be done because one must, then will it drag 
heavily ; butit it isa joy todo God’s will, 
then we may expect a hearty co cperation 
on the part of our young people. 

It one’s rest time does not exceed two 
weeks, then it should in all probability be 
given up wholly to rest; where, however, it 
is extended over a month or mors, some of 
its hours should be given to careful plan 
ning of the fall and winter’s work. 

It is a grect mistake for Christian people 
to ignore or make light of the claims of 
God’s day and God’s house only because 
they are away trom the piace of accustomed 
worship. Here is to be found the secret ot 
that after vacation distaste tor things spir- 
itual which we have noted in ourselves and 
observed in others. It sometimes seems 
that there are Christians who imagine that 
they can do up their religion in a neat parcel 
and leaveit packed away with other winter 
apparel while they “‘ Lave a good time ”’ by 
the sea or in the country. Itcannot be done. 
The moth will iret the garment. All the 
graces of the religious lite and all its guards 
are needed when away trom home and 
among strangers as truly as at any time. 

Great injury, too, has been wrought by 
the vacationist of nominal Christian char. | 
acter in many a weak church. His exam 
ple has spread throughout a community 
increased disregard of the Lord’s day. It 
has brought the Christian profession into 
disrepute. It has vastly increased the per 
plexities of the pastor. 

As young people, let our vacation be a 
real recreation. Let there be hours for spir- 
itual meditation. Let us remember the 
Sabbath day to keep itholy. It wehavea 
long vacation, let us use some ot it in wise 
planning tor better service. Wherever we 
may be, let us bea help to the church, the 
League, and the pastor, and never a hin- 
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drance. Let us take the spirit of Jesus 
with us everywhere. 
GEORGE H. SPENCER, 
President First General Conf. District, 


PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 


The First-Fruits for God 


Sunday, August 6 
REV. MATTrHIAS 8S. KAUFMAN, D. vp, 








DAILY BIBLE READINGS. 


July 31. God's garden. Gen. 2:49. 
Aug. 1. A f ultful land. Num, 13: 26-28; 14: 
6 


2. The Lord’s vineyard. Isa. 5:14. 
. 3. Fruitef the Spirit. Eph. 5: 9 13, 
Aug. 4, Fruitlike itstree. Matt. 7: 15 20. 
. 5. Offering first fruits. Deut 26: 1-11. 
6. Topic — The First fruits for God. Lev. 
23:914; Deut. 16; 9 12, 
Naturalists have made some interesting 
discoveries as to the unique positions ot the 
ears on the bodies of certain insects. On 
man «nd most other animals they are 
placed on the head. Insecis seem to have 
them almost anywhere, evidentiy as a 
means of protection. The house fly does 
his hearing through wee rows of corpuscles 
on the knobbed threads back of its wings, 
Grasshoppers have ears on their thighs, 
Some insects have hearing apertures on the 
bottom of their feet. In these strange and 
minute things we behold loving design. 
Creation is filled with wonders small and 
great. The whole. universe abounds in 
most exquisite adaptations of means to 
ends, Intelligence, wisdom, love, are ev- 





Business Women 
A Lunch Fit for a King 


An active and successful young iady tells 
ber tood experience : 

**Some three years ago I suffered trom 
nervous prostration, induced by contin- 
uous brain strain and improper tood, added 
to a great griet. 

**I was ordered to give up my work, as 
there was great danger of my mind failing 
me altogether. My stomach was in bad 
condition (nervous dyspepsia, I think, 
now), and when Grape- Nuts tood was rec- 
ommended to meI had no faith in it. How- 
ever, [.tried it,and soon found a marked 
improvement in my condition as the result. 
I had been troubled with deathly faint 
spells,and had been compelled to use a 
stimulant to revive me. I tound, however, 
that by eating Grape-Nuts at. such times | 
was relieved as sutisfactorily as by the use 
ot stimulants, and suffered no bad effects — 
which was a great gain. As to my other 
troubles — nervous prostration, dyspepsia, 
etc.— the Grape-Nuts diet soon cured 
tbem. ’ 

“ I wish especially to-call:the attention 
ot office girls to the great benefit I derived 
trom the use of Grape-Nuts as a noon 
luncheon. I was thoroughly tired of cheap 
restaurants and ordinary lunches, and 50 
made the experiment ot takiug a package 
of Grape- Nuts tood with me, and then slip- 
ping out at noon and getting a nickel’s 
worth of sweet cream to adi toit. I found 
that this stmple dish, finished off with ap 
apple, peach, orange, or a bunch of grape, 
madea lunch fit for a king, and one that 
agreed with me pertectly. : 

* I throve so on my Grape Nuts diet that 
I did not have to give up my work at all, 
and in the two years have had only four 
lost days charged up against me., 

“ Let me add that your suggestions in the 
little book, * Road to Wellville,’ are, in 
my opinion, “Invaluable, especially to 
women.” Name given by Postum C0, 
Battle Creek, Mich. - 

“The Road to Wellville”’ in each pack- 
age. 
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erywbere in evidence, and they point to 
Him who is worthy of reverent adoration. 
I was tu direct attention to Him habitually 
that this law was given, requiring the 
sheaf a8 @ first fruit of all possessions 
(Lev. 23: 9-14). 


Showers of Refreshing 


The Old Testament is illuminated witb 
the spectacular. Exact figures are stated, 
set times appointed, and specific directions 
given. So the Feast of Tabernacles was in- 
augurated (Deut. 16: 912). In multitudes 
the people were to rejvice. Each was to 
come before the Lord with a tribute of grat- 
itude in Lis band. Thus the Feast of Weeks 
passed from week to week down the centu- 
ries till the new era set upon it the seal of 
continued tavor. It was in the midst ot 
this festival that He who is the Fountain of 
Lite arose and cried: “If any man thirst, 
let him come unto Me and drink.” 


Long Shadows 


Are we not prone to consider the institutions 
of Israel as obsolete? Are we no longer bound 
by them? Inform they have passed away, but 
the underlying substance remains. They stand 
for principles woicb are binding upon ail to the 
end of time. For the personal realization of 
the noblest selfhood what help is there that can 
prove 80 effective as always recognizing God 
wita the first-fruits of our increase, whether 
social, financial, intellectual, or spiritudl? If 
the first dime of every dollar were held sacred 
to holy uses and regularly thus applied, who 
can doubt that it would materially aid one in 
his truest self-realization? It is said that the 
surrounding hille indicate the depth of a Scotch 
loch. So the height of the Godward recognition 
of our gifts and graces determines the depth 
and richness of our natures. It is truly great to 
lift grateful hearts and well-filled hands to God, 
the Supreme Giver. 


First.Fruit Arithmetic 


l. A generous recognition of God is a substan- 
tlal addition to the real wealth of the soul. 

2 Asystematic subtraction ofa stated propor- 
tion of ope’s financial income for benevolent 
purposes will help to subtract selfisbness from 
the heart and guilt from the conscience. 

3 One’s influence for good is multiplied by 
the multiplication of cheerful gifts upon the 
altar of liberatity. 

4. Christ increased the bread as He divided it 
amoug the hungry psople. The crase of oil in- 
creased as it was poured out. 


‘** Is thy cruse of comfort failing ? 
Rise, and share it with another. 
And through all the years of famine 
lt shall serve thee and thy brother.” 


5. There is a just proportion between our dis- 
tribution of material gifts and our real treasure 
OD earth as well as in heaven. 


An Unraveled Enigma 


When Wilberforce was straining every nerve 
for the eraancipation of slaves, a lady said to 
him: “] am afraid you are so busy about those 
slaves that you are neglecting your own soul.”’ 

True, madam, | have quite forgotten tnat I 
bad one.” Such self-turgetfulness will be re- 
warded. Let us learn with Sir Launfal : 


‘* Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 


Norwich, Conn. 
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The Popular 


Effer- 


vescent 

+ ae ; sign for q 
~” Constipation 

Billousness, Disordered Stomach 


Promptly effective. No griping or unpleasantness. 
Of such unusual excellence that it has been 


Sold on merit more than 60 years. 


. At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y. 
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Chautauquan Side Shows 


The Tendency to the Glorification of Mono- 
mania and Humbug 


From the Chicago Chronicle. 


SIDE trom the admittedly admirable 
literary and educational features of 
the Chautauqua assemblies in various parts 
of the country, the fact cannot have escaped 
attention that these gatherings are more 
and more marked by the presenceot a large 
proportion of what may be termed “ circus ”’ 
attractions. In some cases these side show 
features have even overbalanced the legiti- 
mate numbers on the program. The press 
agent has taken precedencs of the literary 
council. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that a 
free platiorm and unrestricted discussion 
of social, political and economic questions 
do not imply the “ starring ’’ of every freak 
who achieves a certain publicity through 
extravagant or outrageous doings or say- 
ings. Yet it appears that the sole qualifica- 
tion for a Chautauqua engagement is the 
attainment of notoriety in any direction. 
The Chautauquan platform has thus taken 
on a resemblance to the dime museum 
platform. 

Ot course the Chautauqua which engages 
Richmond Pearson Hobson or Eugene V. 
Debs or Thomas W. Lawson for its lecture 
course does not by any means indorse or 
assume responsibility for the personal or 
intellectual aberrations of those individ- 
uals. Such persons are hired because they 
are current curiosities. People go to see 
them as they used to go to see the two- 
headed calf, the bearded lady, or the wild 
men of Borneo. The Chautauqua managers 
engage these persons to attract crowds, and 
we may charitably assume that they hope 
that those who come to stare may remain 
to pray, so to speak. 

Perhaps some of them do. It is very 
likely that having looked at and Jistened to 
some wild-eyed apostie of an impossible 
ism, a professional kisser or a saloon 
smasher, the average person would wel 
come a speech or a lecture from an intelli- 
gent, sane, non-sensational orator. 

The trouble is that the tendency is to give 
less and less bread and more and more 
sack. The mountebanks and charlatans 
and individuals with straws in their hair 
bid fair to monopolize the Chautauqua 
plattorms. The whole performance tends 
toward the side show, the main purpose 
and mission of the assembly is forgotten. 

Ot course, this kind of evil is likely to 
right itself. When the pendulum swings a 
certain distance it swings back. Thus the 
tendency toward making the Chautsuqua 
platiorm a mere arena for the antics of 
quacks of all sorts is certain to meet with 
opposition which will eventually overcome 
it. Sensible people predominate in the 
Chautauquans as they are in the majority 
everywhere else, and sane people will not 
indefinitely tolerate the glorification of 
monomania or downright humbuy. 





Ministers’ Vacations 
From the Brooklyn Eagle. 


“IME was when there wae a consensus 
of opinion among laymen that min- 
isters of the Gospel run away from iheir 
duties to dawdle away their time at the ex- 
pense of their congregations. It may be 
assumed that this opinion was founded on 
the conception of a minister’s functions. 
Without doubt it was, and is, reasonable to 
hold that a minister should be concerned 
chiefly with the Master’s work; so it was 
natural toinfer that ministers should never 
shirk that labor. A vacation was tormerly 
thought to be a time when all work ceases 
and idleness or pleasure is the chief aim. 
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Our point of vicw has changed a yood 
deal since Herbert Spencer came to this 
country and showed conclusively that as a 
nation we worked too unintermittently. It 
was then that the holiday movement be- 
gan, and we proceeded cheerfully to manu- 
facture almost too many of them. It was 
then that the Saturday half holiday move- 
ment was born, and no one has ever regret- 
ted its inception. It was then that com- 
ments and criticism directed against min- 
isters’ vacations lost their acidity. 

The foregoing, however, is but a negative 
reason tor ministerial outings. A special 
reason for them, even a necessity tor them, 
in these days, is the rapid growth of the 
institutional church. Tunis not only has 
grown, but it is growing, in the metropolis, 
in the cities of the second and third magni- 
tude, and even in the smaller cities. The 
ure calJed for and are springing up throug 
the wonderful increase in population of the 
inland cities at the expense of the farming 
region. Division of labor in the church has 
increased its efficiency, but it correspond- 
ingly increases the duties and anxieties of 
the minister. He it is who must have an 
eye to everybody ard everything within 
the fold. Meanwhile he is looking for sin- 
ners outside of the fold. 

Ministers need summer rest from their 
immediate labors; bu‘, practically, they do 
not retire. Few there are who fail to re- 
member that — 


‘* The vineyard of the Lord 

Before His lab’rers lies ; 
And lo! we see the vast reward 
W hich waits us in the skies.” 


The ministers change their skies, but not 
their minds, or their uearts, or their hands. 
A training and a life consecrated to divine 
things are not so easily changed as many 
critics and sccftsrs have imagined. 








MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
BAO" 


Miss Chamberlayne’s Home and Day 
School for Girls will begin its fourteenth 
year, October 4, 1905,at The Fenway 28, 
Boston. 

The Principal and Teachers undertake to 
provide the best possible instruction under 
pleasant conditions of home lite, to supply 
the requisites to healthtul intellectual 
stimulus, and to contribute to the highest 
development of individual students by 
means of refined and scholarly enviroa- 
ment, 

The location ot the school, opening on the 
Fenway Park, in the must beautiful por- 
tion of the city, is of itself an invitation to 
the quiet pursuit of study and to that 
healthtul open-air exercise which is indis- 
pensable to the best physical development. 

Frequent excursions are made t places 
ot educational, literary, and historic inter- 
est, such as Concord, Lexington, Bunker 
Hill, Cambridge, Wellesley, Plymouth, 
Newport, the College Settlements, and the 
Navy Yard. 

The plan of stady is threefold : 

First, the school possesses complete 
equipment, and the curriculum makes 
ample provision tor preparation for all 
colleges for women. 

Second, the school offers extended courses 
in the Ancient and Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, Psychology, Ethies, Logic, 
Sociology, Political Science, Biology, the 
English Language and Literature, History, 
Music, and the Arts of Design. 

Third, the school provides especially for 
those students who, having laid a good 
foundation, and having decided taste or 
talent, desire to concentrate their energies 
on a single subject or a few subjects. For 
such specialization we aim to bring all 
available resources under tribute 

For fuller information send for illustrated 
pamphlet. 


THE FENWAY, NUMBER 28 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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SUMMER SCHOOL !OF THEOLOGY 
AT HARVARD 


REV. C. H. STACKPOLE. 


66 HE aim of the Summer School of 
Theology, organized by the Har- 
vard Divinity Faculty in 1899, is to provide 
an opportunity for clergymen and students 
of theology to meet for the study of subjects 
of theological interest, and to inform them. 
selves concerning the tendencies and re- 
sults of modern theological scholarship.” 

This purpose was well sustained this 
season from July 5-21, in a series of 45 lec- 
tures and conferences by nine professors 
on the general theme, “ The Bible.”’ The 
school was thoroughly interdenomina. 
tional, the faculty comprising 4 Congrega- 
tionalists, 2 Unitarians, a Baptist, an Epis- 
copalian, and a Jew; and the student body 
being divided as follows: 7 Congrega 
tionalists, 4 Unitarians, 14 Episcopalians, 
3 Universalists, 5 Baptists, 1 Presbyterian, 
5 Disciples, 9 Methodists, others lz. Total 
number in the school, 61, of whom 7 were 
women. Five of the lecturers were from 
the Harvard divinity faculty —- Prois. Toy, 
Lyon, G. F. Moore, Fenn and Ropes, The 
others were Prot. Solomon Schechter, pres. 
ident of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America; Henry S. Nash, of the Episco- 
pal Theological Schoo], Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Charles C. Torrey, of Yale University ; and 
Prot. Platner, of Andover. The topics 
were: ‘*The Hebrew Monarchy from 930 
to 586 B. C.,’’ ** TheOld Testament Prophetic 
Thought,” ‘‘ The Poems ot Deutero Isaiah,’’ 
“Jewisk Literature trom 200 B. C. to 100 
A. D.,”’ “ Early Rabbinic Theology,” “ Al. 
exandrian Theology in Relation to the 
Christianity of the Apostolic Age: A Study 
in Comparative Idealism,’’ ‘* The Epistles 
of Paul to the Colossians and to the Ephe- 
sians,” ** The Theological Method oi Jesus,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Relations of the New Testament 
Writings to Other Early Christian Litera- 
ture.” 

The teaching of the School cannot here, 
except in briet, besindicated. Suffice it to 
say, that it was, as might be expected, from 
the modern and progressive point of view. 
The proiessors, however, made no effort to 
force their views on the students, but gave 
their findings ina candid and undogmatic 
way; the instruction was well received, 
and a tolerant and teachable spirit pre. 
vailed throughout. Among wany other 
suggestive deliverances we note the follow. 
ing: In reply to a question at the begin. 
ning of the lectures touching “ Inspiration,’’ 
Prof. Toy said that he left that subject out 
of consideration. His task was simply to 
present the facts as be found them in his 
study of the sources. Any one was fully at 
liberty to entertain any theory of inspira. 
tion, but he would suggest that it would be 
well to have one’s theory fit the iacts. To 
decide on a theory in advance ot the evi. 
dence would bein the highest degree un- 
scientific. He thereiorc waived the ques- 
tion. Ifthis method were more generally 
observed, would it not contribute to clear- 
ness of thought and sounder conclusions ? 








IS CANCER CURABLE 


Many physicians believe not, although a lim- 
ited number of cases are cured eacb year by 
various applications and by the use of the 
knife. The terrible burning plasters are bar- 
barous in the extreme, and jieave disficuring 
scars wLere employed about the face. X-rays, 
injection methods, light treatments, and inter- 
nal medication bring negative results. The use 
of the Knife is attended by danger,and few 
cures result, as there is a recurrence of the dis. 
ease in almost every instance The only rem- 
edy which may be employed with any degree of 
success is Cancerol, which is soothing In action 
and free from the objections named ahove. 
There is no pain, and no scar, and the remedy 
may de used at home with entire success. This 
remedy was discovered by Dr. L. T. Leach, of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, apd he sends a book on 
Cancer, free, to those who write for it. 
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Prot. Charles C. Torrey gave what he 
termed “a somewhat revolutionary theory 
of Isaiah.” Professor Torrey was severe 
on the leading modern critics, such as 
Cheyne, Duhme, and even George Adam 
Smith, tor their unwarranted ‘‘ chopping ”’ 
of the Book, and their comparative failure 
to do justice to the poetic and Messianic 
qualities of Deutero-Isaiah. He main- 
tained that chapters 4) to 66 were written 
after the Return from the Captivity, trom 
400-350 B. C., as well, probably, as chapters 
34, 35, 13 and 14, by the Deutero-Isaiah ; 
and, by scanning the Hebrew metre as 
well as by other considerations, showed 
thatin the Cyrus passages the words, ‘to 
Cyrus,” were in all probability an inter- 
polation, and that the sections were, there- 
fore, instead, properly Messianic. Professor 
Torrey spoke with such sincerity and ear- 
nestness, and evidently with such insight 
and intimate knowledge of the original, 
that his lectures made a deep impression 
on all who heard them. His conclusions 
in this field are soon to be published, and 
will doubtless be read with interest by all 
students of the prophecy. 

The lectures by Prot. Geo. F. Moore and 
Prot. Platner, of Andover, on *‘ The Rela- 
tion of the New Testament Writings to 
Other Early Christian Literature,’’ were 
especially clear and convincing. Prof. 
Platner suggested that the passage (2 Cor. 
6:17-7:1) is out of place, and is very prob- 
ably a part or whole of the lost letter of 
Paul referred to in 1Cor.5:9. Much time 
was given to aconsideration of the large 
amount of apocalyptic literature produced 
trom 175 B. C. to 200 A.D. Mark 13 was 
thought to be a combination of a Jewish 
apocalypse and sayings of Jesus. Verses 
7, 8, 12, 14-22, 2427 are from the former 
source, and the rest the reported words of 
Jesus. Prof. Platner thinks, however, that 
there is a genuine tradition of the second 
conling. 

It would require extended notice to give 
any tair conception of the able discourses 
ot Prot. Fenn on ** The Theological Method 
ot Jesus.” The main thought, however, 
was that the method of Jesus, while in 
some particulars scribal as to form, in sub. 
stance was wholly unlike, but instead 
purely and broadly experimental, arriving 
at conclusions not from authority, but 
through insight into nature, human lite 
and communion with God. The idea was 
eniorced and illustrated with a wealth of 
reasoning and an illuminating exegesis, 
which, if at all times not convincing, at 
least at no time failed to be stimulating. 
The keliet was well expressed that only by 
a return to the experimental method otf 
Jesus, viz., the basing of theology on expe. 
rience rather than on document, can it be 
brought to life; and only out of a truly 
catholic church, embracing in its fellow- 
ship all who would live the life of Jesus, 
can a genuine catholic theology emerge. 

Too much can hardly be said in praise of 
the scholarly and brotherly spirit of Prot. 
Lyon, who, as chairman of the faculty com- 
mittee, contributed so much \to make the 
session a success. 

A fully printed bibliographical list of all 
works reterred to. by the lecturers was 
given each student, with extra ccpies tor 
his friends. 

On Thursday afternoon, July 20, a lunch- 
eon at the Colonial Club was given by the 
faculty to students and friends, which was 
tollowed by interesting after-dinner speak- 
ing. 

New England Methodism was well rep 
resented by Revs. W. A. Wood and Charles 
E. Spaulding, ot the New England Confer- 
ence, both of whom are intensely interest. 
ed in critical Bible studies. 

The following, drafted by a committee of 
the student body, consisting of one from 
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each denomination, expresses admirab)y 
the feeling of all participating toward the 
benefits derived: 


To THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS AND THe 
THEOLOGICAL FACULTY OF HARVARD Uyy. 
VERSITY: 


GENTLEMEN : We, the sixty-one pupils of the 
Harvard Summer School of Theology for this, 
its seventh annual seasion, 7 women and 5; 
men, representing 12 denominations of Chris. 
tians, being both clergymen and laymen, andj 
gathered from seventeen States, Territories, ang 
lands, bring you our most respectful greeting. 

We beg you to accept this expression of our 
gratitude forthe rare opportunity that you have 
afforded us. These nine courses of five lectures 
each, all directly or indirectly upon the Holy 
Scriptures, bave been in a high degree suggest- 
ive and informing. We thank the professorx, 
who have deprived themselves of needed rest 
that they might thus serve us; and who have 
been so unfailingly patient and courteous both 
within and outside of the lecture room. 

We have been thrown together in informa! as- 
sociation, and in the free interchange of unlike 
views and sentiments we bave come to a new 
realization Of the possibility and the delight of 
a Christian fellowship which underlies denomi- 
national and credal differences. We have not 
been lei to abandon our cherished convictions, 
but to seek their right adjustment to other con- 
victions in the large scheme of God’s thought. 
We have been in an atmosphere scholarly and 
Christian, which is a needed tonic to mind and 
spirit, and which should give new strength and 
zest for service in our different fields. 

Complete freedom of opinion is a common- 
place at Harvard ; but with it we have found, 
and have especially enjoyed, a quiet and de- 
lightful spirituality. From the morning cbhape!? 
services, throughout the lecture hours, and 
during all our social gatherings, we have felt 
ourselves the guests of scholars without pre- 
tencejand of reverent spirit. 

For the inspirat‘ton of these days, for their up- 
lift and outlook, we are grateful to you ; and we 
trust that in years to come multiplying num- 
bers of thirsty spirits may drink at this foun- 
tain and be refreshed. 


It is hoped that next year, as this is in 
accordance with an expressed desire, a 
large part at least of the session will be de- 
voted to the Bible, and that an increased 
number of ministers from all denomina- 
tions will avail themselves of this unique 
opportunity of study and intellectual and 
spiritual refreshment. 


Melrose, Mass. 





WHEN TRAVELING BETWEEN 


Boston and New York 


ask for tickets via the ' Springfield Line,’ Bos- 
ton & Albany R. R., which atfords the follow- 
ing excellent train service, leaving Boston : 


9am.‘ DAY EXPRESS,” Buffet Parlor Cars 
and Day Coaches, Boston to New York without 
change. Due New York 3.15 p. m. 

12 o’cleck *‘ LIMITED,” Pullman Parlor Cars 
and Day Coaches, Boston to. New York without 
change. Dining Car Boston to New Haven. 
Due New York 5 45p. m. 

4 o'clock * LIMITED,” New Parlor Cars and 
Vestibuled Day Coaches, Boston to New York 
without change. Dining Car Springfield to 
New York. Due New York 951 p. m. 

ii.ig p. m. “NIGHT EXPRESS,” Pullman 
Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches, Soston to New 
York without change. Due New Yorg 6 48a. m. 
Similar service returning from New York on 
the same schedules. 

Send for copy of “Springfield Line” folder, 
and see what the Boston Journal has to say of 
the new parlor cars on the “ 4 0’clock Limited.” 

If you are interested in a trip to the West, you 
should have a copy of “ Westbound ” folder, 
covering schedules and train service via the 
New York Central Lines. R. M. Harris, #06 
Washington St., Boston. 

A. 8. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 








A. 8. & E. L. SHAW CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. @MAKERS OF 


PULPIT SUITS 


Send for illustrated catalog. Boston; MASS. 
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fTrHE CONFERENCES 


N. B. SOUTHERN 
Norwich District 


Moosup. — On a recent Sunday evening, the 
pastor, Rev. 8. M. Beale, gave bis people a 
vigorous and thoughtful sermon on “ The En- 
forcement of the Liquor Law,” in which he de- 
fined clearly his own attitude regarding the 
matter, and showed the superiority of a theo- 
cratic form of government to the democratic 
in the matter of the enforcement of all just 
laws. At the graduating exercises of the village 
school, held in the Methodist Churcb, the pas- 
tor presented the diplomas to the graduates 
with very interesting and appropriate words. 
The matter of introducing electric lights into 
the church is now under discussion, and will 
probably bea realized fact in the near future, 
Mr. Beale has been spending the time of a brief 
vacation in Cottage City. 

Wapping. — Rev. J. N. Geisler, pastor of this 
cburch, has been transferred to the pastorate of 
the church in Uncasville, made vacant by the 
death of Rev. Richard Povey. Winasorville 
was united with Wapping into one pastoral 
charge, andin both of these churches Mr. Geia- 
ler was doing an excellent work and leaves 
these fields much regretted by all the people. 
At Wapping, while the Congregational church 
was undergoing repairs, the congregations 
worshiped in the Methodist church, the pastors 
taking turns in preaching, while a delightful 
spirit of fraternity was manifested. 


Manchester. — Rev. W. F. Taylor, pastor of 
this church, attended the great Epworth League 
Convention recently held in Denver, Col. Dur- 
ing his absence his pulpit was supplied by Rev. 
F. E. Brigg®, a local preacher of East Hartford, 
at least a part of the time. 


Personal. —The many friends of Mr. J. R. D. 
Oldham, son of Rev. John Oldham. pastor 
of our church in Hockanum, will rejoice in 
the fact of his promotion in educaiion- 
al work to the superintendency of the 
schools in the town of Hamden, Conn. This 
position places him in charge of twenty-six 
schools, in connection with which he will do no 
teaching. Hamden is a flourishing suburb of 
New Haven, and he will reside within a twenty 
minutes’ trolley ride of the centre of that city. 
Radical changes in the school system have 
been decided upon by the school committee, 
and it is believed that the new superintendent 
will be able, with his advanced views and 
methods, to bring tae system up to date along 
all lines of work. During the past five years 
Mr. Oldham bas been the principal of the 
schools in Moosup, where his work has been 
most efficient and his services greatly appreci- 
ated. During his stay in Moosup Mr. Oldham 
identified himself with every worthy public in- 
terest and won a host of friends who, while 
pleased at his promotion, nevertheless regret 
his departure. He has been an active church 
worker, and nis fine tenor voice das been wel- 
comed in many a gathering in Moosup during 
the last five years. In the regular work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church he has been very 
active and helpful. while his influence for good 
Over the children of the town will not soon be 
forgotten. Di. Baia 


New Bedford District 


Yarmouth Camp-meeting.— Careful prepare- 
tions have been made for an eight-day session, 
to begin Aug. 7. On the 8d will be held the an- 
nual picnic of the Cape Cod Sundey-tchools — 
an excursion by steamer from New Bedford and 
vicinity. Music will be furnished by the Ladies’ 
Band of Bourne. There will be a sale of useful 
and fancy articles by the Ladies’ Improvement 
Society. The next day is to be G. A. R. day, 
With public exercises arranged by Post officers. 
The services of the first Sunday, Aug. 6, are to 
be missionary. The services for the morning 
will be provided by the Woman’s Home Mis- 
Sionary Society. In tbe afternoon Miss Claru 
Cushman, representing the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, is to be the speaker. The 
preachers for camp week are: ©. &. Jobnson, 
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Low Rates 





West and Northwest 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class 
round-trip tickets from Chicago, with liberal time limits. 


$6750 To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego and return on 


certain specified dates throughout the Summer. 


$5650 To Portland and Puget Sound Points and return. 


On sale 


daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$6500 To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage transpor- 
tation ($85.00 also includes hotel accommodations in the 


park). 


Daily until September 16. 


$3900 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 


=—_ On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2500 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 


=—_ Daily August 12 to 14, inclusive. 


$2900 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 
== Daily August 30 to September 4, inclusive. 


$2750 To Hot Springs, $. D., and return. $30.70 Deadwood and Lead 


=—= and return. On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2900 To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. 


On sale daily 


until September 30, inclusive. 


$4 725 To Marquette, Mich., and return. On sale daily until Sep- 


=== tember 30, inclusive. 


$1600 To $t. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return. On sale 
=—_— daily until September 30, inclusive. 


First-Class Personally Conducted Tours to Portland, California, Utah, Yellowstone Park 
and Colorado, all expenses included, leave Chicago July 27 and August 10. 


CORRESPONDINCLY LOW RATES ARE IN EFFECT FROM ALL POINTS. 
For further particulars address 
W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 











i, W. Le Baron, E. J. Ayres, H. W. Brown, 
M. D. Buell, R. 8. Moore, D. C. Thatcher, L. G. 
Horton, Jacob Betts, W. I. Haven, J. C. 
Burke, G. L. Collyer, J. W. E. Bowen, H. H. 
Critchlow, W. H. Daniels, E. M. Taylor, John 
Krantz, F. H. Wheeler. The meeting of the 
New Bedford District stewards will be held at 
115 P.M. on Wednesday, Aug. 9, and the an- 
nual meeting of the Association on Friday at 
115 P.M. The subjects presented by Dean Buell 
will be Bible studies for the development of 
personal CLristian experience. Rev. W. T. 
Carter will lead the singing, and Mrs. M. A. 
Kingman will be organist. Miss Anna M. Star- 
buck will lead the boys’ and girls’ hoar, and 
Mrs, Jane M. Bell the children’s meetings. 

The Camp-meeting Association has numer- 
ous cottages for rent at very moderate rates. 
The directors have several committees working 
to place the Association on a firm fiaancial 
basis, that Yarmouth Camp ground may ,be- 
come the centre of educational and religious in- 
spiration for all the charches of Cape Cod. 


New Bedford, County St.—The trustees of 
thischurch have purchased a $5,000 parsonage 
property at 40 Chestnut Street, and the family 
of the pastor, Rev. Joseph Cooper, is already 
moved. This church has now $40,000 worth of 
excellent, thorcughly renovated property, with 
only a small parsonage indebtedness. A very 
fortunate and hay py church ! 


East Wareham. — On the last day of June, at 
Onset, the pastor and family received a June 
box that made them happy. Recently, 4 were 
received into full membership. 


Cottage City. — While East, Rev. J. P. Jenkins 
received for Dakota Wesleyao University not 
only 250 valuable books from the library of Dr. 
Daniel Steele, but a large collection for the sci- 
enée cabinet from Rev. J. D. King, of this 
place. The faculty of this new college regards 
this as one of the most useful gifts the institu- 
tion has yet received — valoed at $500. Exten- 





sive improvements are being made to the par- 
sonage here. A recent entertainment for the 
fund was delightful and successful. Cc. H. 8. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Bucksport District 

Orland Circuit. — Rev. Ernest Smith has been 
obliged, on account of his eyes, to relirquish 
his work here. The people on all parts of the 
charge are very sorry to part with him. We 
filled a gap here, Sunday, June 25, with great 
pleasure. Two adults asked the prayers of the 
church at the close of the morning sermon at 
West Penobscot. We missed the voice of 
Father HeuryjBuwden this visit, but his works 
do foliow him. 

Ministerial Association.— Rev. C. Garland and 
people of Hampden had made ample provision 
for a large gathering, but a misunderstanding 
as to date of meeting and a heavy rain on Mon- 
day rendered the attendance very small. How- 
ever, we had some good discussions. One of our 
new men, Rev. J. Duncan MacNatr, presented a 
thoughtful paper and made a good impression 
upon the brethren generally. Rev. W. W. Ogier 
was present and rendered valuable assistance 
in the discussions. Rev. Messrs. Garland, Stan- 
ley, A. E. Luce and G. M. Bailey responded to 
their parts in good form. 

Machias.— The church property here, for 
want of paint, has been an eyesore to the elder 
for over turee years, but this condition no 
longer exists. Nearly $200 has been expended 
on the church edifice, and, best of all, no debt 
will remain. Rev. Jos. Jackson has made over 
200 pastorate calls since Conference, and the re- 
sult is a much larger Epworth League and a 
greatly increased Sunday school. A problem is 
here — a handful of members to care for a host 
of children and young people, whose parents 
are very largely non-churchgoers. A test was 
made recently in Sunday-school, and out of 
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over a bundred present eighty were under fif- 
teen years of age. Ob, for more consecrated 
souls to care for Goo’s work ! 


Franklin. — We found Rev. C. E. Petersen 
and family pleasantly settled in the new par- 
sonage. We shall need an additional room 
some day, but the bills on parsonage, to date, 
are all paid. It rained all day, and we were 
obliged to take much-needed rest. Mr. Peter- 
sen took the work at Columbia Falls the same 
date. 

Columbia Falls. — We served the Falls, Ep- 
ping and “Saco,” July 9, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Luce beiug in Denver. Good congregations 
were present all day, though exceedingly hot. 
We found everybody warm in praise of the 
good work of Mr. and Mrs. Luse. Mr. Luce has 
met with the loss of a valuable horse during his 
absence. 


Harrington, — The Harrington charge is tak- 
ing on better form each year. Rev. M.S. Preble 
and family have been graciously received, and 
are prosecuting the work with vigor and suc- 
cess. Our service at West Harrington made us 
feel that three suck nights would sweep us into 
arevival. Mr. Walter Ray, of Andover, Mass., 
now visiting his old home, stirred all hearts 
with a song, ‘' The Earthen Vessel,” at the close 
ofthe sermon. Next day the Ladies’ Society of 
West Harrington filled the parsonage, and had 
dinner and remained to quarterly conference. 
Mrs. Julia Griffin is president of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, andis bringing many good things 
to pass. Our closing service was held at Marsh- 
ville, and a blessed service it was. We gave 
liberty at the close of the sermon, and were 
privileged to hear some of the most triumphant 
testimonies we have listened to for a long time. 
Rev. J. E. Parker, our iocal preacher, is super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school at this point, 
and Mrs. Parker is proving helpful in main- 
taining the Epworth League at the village. 
Our hope for Harrington increases. May God 
give Rev. M. 8S. Preble and people a blessed 
year! 

Exhortation. — Nortbport Cam p-meeting, Aug. 
22-25. East Machias Camp-meeting, Aug. 29, 30, 
81, Sept. 1. Brothers, talk up the camp-meeting 
all the month of August. Pray for it! Hold 
special meetings getting ready for it. Bring the 
unsaved to camp and stand by, and see them 
make decisions for eternity, and may the 
Almighty God show us His glory this year as 
never before at our encam opments! 


FRANK LESLIE. 
Robbinston. — Born, in Metbodist parsonage, 
July 21, to wife of Rev. Harry Lee, a daughter. 


Rockland District 


Waidoboro.— The summer session of the 
Ministerial Association was held bere. The 
program was good. The preaching by Revs 
A. J. Lockbart, C. F. Smith and E, 8. Gahan 
was of tbe best order. The attendance was fair. 
The weather was unpropitious. Rev. J. k. Lom. 
bard, the pastor, provided entertainment “ with 
rural hospitality.” The echeme was just iight. 
It gave the preachers delightful homes and out- 
ings on the outlying farms. It gave the friends 
who do not often have the privilege of ministe. 
rial guests an opportunity to enjoy such com- 
pany for afew days. The pastor with royal 
welcome entertained a bousefal, including his 
family of five lively children of good promise — 
three boys and two girls: Samue), Paul, and — 
listen ! the latest, arrived since Conference, a 
little laddie brighter, fairer, clearer-eyed than 
whom none can be found ~ John Knox! What 
atrio of names! And the boys? Any father 
might feel proud ofthem. Helen and Alice are 
a fair sandwich between Samuel and Paul. God 
bless the ministerial boys and girls of ths cis- 
trict! 

Lincoinville Beach. — This community is sup- 
plied by Rev. Charles F. Smith, of Rockport. 
There has been no regular supply for several] 
years. The cburch is an everybody’s structure 
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of the union” variety. The hamlet is largely 
@ summer resort. There is a nucleus of ex- 
cellent people who deserve pastoral care, though 
the support 18 necessarily small. Mr. Smith is 
appreciated, and is pressing a good work among 
the people, especially on pastoral lines. 


Vinal Haven.— Here we get an excellent 
pastoral report from Rev. A. H. Hanscom. All 
services are well sustained. The Sunday-school 
continues to prosper. This Christian Endeavor 
Society is alive to every good word and work. 
The Ladies’ Aid does not cease to do fine work 
in social and financial directions. The com- 
mittees for visiting the sick and caring for the 
needy do not fail to provide clothing, fruit, 
flowers, etc., for the wants of the poor, the shut- 
in,and the sick. Money is raised and expended 
for these purposes. During the quarter 196 calls 
have been made by the committee for the sick. 


T.F. J. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Manchester District 


Antrim. — Children’s Day concert was a great 
success. The work of the church is in a very 
healthy condition. Pastor and people work 
together in delightful harmony. Miss E. Coller, 
daughter of the pastcr, graduated from tilton 
in June, with honor, taking the Durrell prize 
in chemistry and receiving honorable mention 
in English. Rev. E.S. Coller has been taking 
in the Epworth League Convention at Denver. 


Manchester. — Rev. Edgar Blake preached the 
Commencement sermon at Pembroke Acad- 
emy and delivered an address at Pittsfield on 
the 4th of July. Rev. N. Deveneau preached 
for the French Mission on Sunday, July 9, and 
gave an address in the evening at First Church. 
Rev. J. Roy Dinsmore and family are at York 
Beach for the summer. Mr. Dinsmore returns 
each week for his Sabbath work. Rev. C. J. 
Chase, with wife and daughter, of Hannibal, 
Mo., are spending the summer in Manchester 
and vicinity. Mr. Chase was formerly a mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Conference. He 
was transferred to Southern California sone 
sixteen sears ag). He hax served with marked 
success churches in New Hampshire, Southern 
California, Arizona, and Missouri. He has 
been invitei to preach the sermon for‘ Old 
Home Week” in Springfield, N. H., where he 
spent his boyhood days. 


Hudson, — The 25th anniversary of the mar- 
riage of Rev. and Mrs. L. D. Bragg, of which 
brief mention has already been made, was a 
social event that will long be remembered in 
the history of thec:urch. The Nashua papers 
gave considerable space in outlining the suc- 
cessful work of Mr. Bregg as an educator and 
minister. Mr. Bragg’s work as the faitbful reg- 
istrar of our Couference will never be forgotten 
by the young men who have been admiited dur- 
ing his term of office. 


Peterboro. — Rev. C. W. Dockrill finds a pleas- 
ant homeand an appreciative people in Peter- 
boro. The good work of Rev. Henry Copp, 
who was greatly beloved by tania church, is be- 
ing conscientiously carried forward by Mr. 
Deckrill. Peterboro is one of New Ham pshire’s 
most interesting towns. Our church has a sub- 
stantial property, well located, and is duing a 
good work. 


Enfield. — Rev. Joseph P. Frye has no supe- 
rior as a faithful laborer in the Master’s vine- 
yard. The people believe in him — an essential 
element of success — and the reaping time will 
surely come. May this second year of his min- 


istry with this people be his best ! 
EMERSON. 
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Lewiston District 


East Poland.— A Sunday-school was organ: 
ized on Kmpire Grove Camp-ground, East Po- 
land, July 9, tbrough the efforts of W. J. Weir, 
superintendent of Pine St. (Portland) Sunday 
scbool, assisted by Lyman Wasgatt, which will 
hold regular sessions each Sunday until camp- 
meeting begins the last of August. The organ- 
ization is Known asa brancwu of the Pine St. 
schoo). The following were elected to serve as 
officers: W. J. Weir, superintendent ; Lyman 
Wasgatt, assistant superintendent; F. F. Bis- 
bee, secrotary ; Mrs. Annie Whipple, treasurer ; 
Mrs. L. 8. Wasgatt, organist. The attendance 
was 42; the collection, 66 cents. 


CONFERENCE 
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NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston District 


Milford. — The pastor, Rev. T. Corwin Wat- 
kins, D. D., has been preaching a series of 
**Sunday Morning Sermons for the Summer 
Time,” during July, with very suggestive 
topics, as follows : ‘‘ The Trees Choose a King,” 
Judges 9: 8-15; ‘The Thistle Proposes to the 
Cedar,” 2 Kings 14: 9; ** The Strange Story ofa 
River,” Ezek. 47:9, l.c.; * A Basket of Summer 
Fruit,” Amos 8:1. Three Sunday evenings in 
July, Dr. Watkins took as the subject of his 
series, ‘‘ After the Similitude of a Palace,’ in- 
cluding the topics: ‘* Giace, or the Womanly 
Character ;”’ “ Beauty, or the Womanly Infiu- 
ence ;”’ “ Usefulness, or the Womanly Work.” 


South Boston, St. John’s. — Rev. John D, 
Pickles, Ph. D., goes to the Maine woods to 
camp at the invitation and as the guest of Mr. 
W. H.H. Bryant, of Tremont Street Chureh, 
and will be gone three weeks. 


Cambridge District 


Lowell, Worthen St.— At the July communion 
2 persons were received into full membersbip 
and 1 was baptized. Rev. E. P. Herrick and 
family are spending three weeks of their vaca. 
tion in Warren, N. H., and will go to Sterling 
Janction Camp-ground for the fourth. 


Somerville, Park Avt.—Summer services are 
largely attended, and good interest is evident. 
The new Hymnal will be put into service in 
September. Rev. J. F. Allen will spend part of 
his vacation at Provincetown. 


Lynn District 


Lynn, Highlands. — This church has signs of 
awakening. Advancementis manifest in every 
department. A Ladies’ Aid Society bas been 
organized. A lawn party, held July 25, netted 
$25. The Epworth League has formulated plans 
for the fall and winter work. New pews are to 
be put into the auditorium, a good part of the 
money for which is already raised. Congrega- 
tions are good, and prayer-meetings are well 
attended. A former pastor recently said: “ Rev. 
C. 8. Otto is doing a good work and getting a 
great bold on the church and community.” 


Lynn, Broadway. — Rev. Alonzo Sanderson is. 
supplying the pulpit of Broadway Church very 
acceptably during the months of July and Au- 
gust, while the pastor, Rev. G. W. Mansfield, is 
absent in Europe. 


Salem, Lofayetie Street. —The G. A. R. service: 
on Memorial Sunday gave occasion for a crowda- 
ed house, splendid music, and beautiful decora- 
tions. On Children’s Sunday the pastor, Kev. 
John W. Ward, preached to the children and 
baptized three infants. The Sunday-school gave 
an excellent concert in the evening. Mr. Ward 
and family will spend the summer at home and 
at Asbury Grove. He will keep up his regular 
work. The new pastorate has opened pleasantly 
and with good promise, 


Stoneham, — Superiniendent W. C. Whitcher 
gave the primary department of the Sunday: 
school, with their teachers and friends, an out- 
ing, Weduesday, July 19. A car was chartered, 
and the party went to Lynn Beach and enjoyed 
a delightful day. Rev. N. B. Fisk, the pastor, 
will spend his vacation at Provincetown. Rev. 
M V.B. Knox, Pb. D., will supply for part of 
tre season. During the other weeks Mr. Fisk 
will exchange with Rev. W. H. Allen, of Prov- 
incetown. G. F. D. 
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New Parsonage for St. John’s 


The trustees of St. John’s Church, South Bos- 
ton. having purchased a beautiful brick par- 
sonage, numbered 548 Broadway, bave fitted it 
up with every modern convenience, the plunb 
ing, painting and papering being done in the 
most thorough manner, The house stands op- 
posite the Perkins Institution for the Blind 
and from ita front windows a fine view over the 
cultivated grounds of the Institute ie obtained. 
From the rear windows a splendid view of the 
city and barbor, with its varying panorama of 
moving shipping, makes a scene of surpassing 
beauty, especially at night, when the dome of 
the State House is illuminated, ard the lights 
of city and harbor and shipping gleam out, far 








down to Deer Island. Too much praise cannot 
be given to Mr. Horace N. Hatch, chairman of 
the committee of purchase and repairs, for his 
indefatigable and sxillful oversight of the enter- 
prise; and the present and future pastors of this 
royal cburch will hold his name in loving 
remembrance. Rev. Vr. J.D. Pickles and his 
family moved in on July 7, receiving a warm 
welcome especially on the part of the weather, 
which for nearly two weeks sent the mercury 
up into the nineties. St. Jobn’s is to be corgrat- 
ulated on having one of the finest parsonages in 
the New Ergland Conference. The accompsény- 
ing cut shows the outward attractiveness of the 
house itself; but fair warning is given to tLe 
ministers of the Conference that the tenth com- 
mandment says: “Thou shalt nut covet thy 
neighbor's house.” 





The Guanajuato Trouble 


REV. JOHN W. BUTLER, D. D. 


We bave just experienced the most awful 
flood which ever visited this country, as far as 
I know. Guansjuato is built—or rather it 
grew up — on the two sides of a deepravine. I 
think there was never any engineer or any 
plans, There is one main street running along 
the bottom of the ravine with narrow streets or 
lanes leading up on either side. This street is 
the natural drainage of a mountain range some 
twenty or twenty-five miles long. There were 
two cloudbursts just above the city, and the 
water came rushing down in a tremendous 
Volume and with great force, being fed by these 
little side streets all the way down, as well as by 
the constant pour of the black clouds hanging 
Over the city, until it swept everything loose or 
weak in its pathway. It came suddenly, and 
Passed over in a few hours. Then there were 
left wreckage, distress and death on every side. 
Up to the present 210 bodies have been re 
covered, many of whom were buried without 
recognition. 

Nove of our workers weve lost. The wife of 
Dr. del Rio, a medical missionary, and her babe 
were caught in the house by the flood, and were 
rescued by cutting a hole in the roof and pull- 
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ing them out with ropes. Of course this wasa 
great shock to the young mother, but she is all 
right now. Many of tbe poor people had their 
furniture and merchandise swept away or 
sto)en, for in such cases there are plenty of evil 
doers who take advantage of the confusion, and 
especially the dark nights which followed the 
injury to the electric plant. 

Our properties — namely, church, parsonage, 
hospital, and school — were all on the line of 
the flood, and yet every building is intact. 
Water came into the girls’ school and loosened 
up the floor a little, but the walls and founda- 
tions are so substantial that no serious damage 
was done there or anywhere else in our build- 
ings. Weare more than grateful. This fact, as 
well as the desire to do some good, led me to 
send out letters to our pastors and ask offerings 
forthe Guansjuato sufferers last Sunday. Here 
in the city we raised about $60, which I imme- 
diately sent to our workers yonder to give out 
to the needy poor, Protestants and Catholics 
alige, for, in the presence of such a catastrophe, 
we all belong to one family. 

The venerable mother of our Pachuca pastor, 
Mrs, Chagoyan, had a great deal of her furni- 
ture and household goods swept away, and I 
have suggested to our people to help ber a 
little. I expect reports today or tomorrow from 
churches outside the city. 


Mexico City. 





A Striking Object Lessou 
WILLIAM F. MERRILL. 


HE writer has just read the report of 
the Massachusetts prison commis 
sioners for the year ending Sept. 30, 1904, 
and has Jearned therefrom that for that year 
there had been arrested for drunkenness 
72,853 persons, of which number 6 360 were 
females. ‘This fearful showing is but little 
above the average for the last eleven years, 
both as regards the tota!] arrests, as also the 
arrests of females, which arrests in the 
average would be as follows, viz.: 70725 
and 5,985. 

What a grand exhibit for our noble old 
commonwealth as a result of its high license 
and local option law! The total number of 
officers and men at the present time consti 
tuting the army of the United States is but 
64,336. Therefore, so far as numbers are 
concerned, our whole army might be wiped 
out of existence and again recruited from 
Massachusetts drunk arrests, with 8,517 to 
spare ! 

To this number of drunkards arrested 
should be added those engaged eitber di- 
rectly or iudirectly in their production, as 
brewers, distillers, saloon- keepers, rumsell- 
ers and the whole craft responsible for the 
nefarious business. This would swell the 
number to 78,055, thus over-numbering the 
U.S. Army by 13,719. 

Now, to give these figures concrete signifi- 
cance and have them serve as an object les- 
sop, iet us imagine a procession on next 
Labor Day. This procession should be 
formed tbus: First division to consist of 
brewers, distillers, saloon. keapers, and all 
engaged in the drunkard-manufacturing 
business. Second division, all the males 
arrested as above relate}. These two divi- 
sions should be on foot. Third division, 
the female arrests; these should occuvy 
carriages, four in each, thus requiring 1,590 
vehicles. I wouid suggest that this proces- 
sion thus constituted should pass in review 
before the Governor and council and the as- 
sembled Legislature in front of the State 
House. 

Now this procession would be some 22} 
miles long and passing at same rate of travel 
as did the G. A. R. parade last August it 
would require some 134 hours’ continuous 
time for the review. I submit, Mr. Editor, 
that to those of your readers who might 
witness the whole review it would prove an 
object lesson which should be somewhat 
more lasting than the mere recital of the 
Agures related herein. 


Malden, Mass, 
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CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 
Richmond, Me., Camp meeting, Aug. 4-14 
Christian Missionary Alliance, Old Orchard, Aug. 4-15 





Yarmouth Camp meeting, Aug. 7-14 
Hedcing Chautauqua, Aug, 12-19 
St. Albans Dist. Bible School at Sheldon 

cam p-ground, Aug. 14 
Weirs Camp meeting, Aug, 14-19 
Claremont Junction Camp-meeting, Aug. 14-27 


Musical Festival, Prof. Chapman, Old Or- 
chard, Aug. 15, 16 


Lyndonville Camp meeting, Aug. 17 28 
Ithiel Falls Camp-meeting, Johnson, Vt., Aug, 18-28 
East Livermore Camp meeting, Aug. 18-28 


National Holiness Camp meeting, Old Orchard, 


Aug. 18-29 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp meeting, Aug. 20-27 
St. Albans Dist. Camp-meeting, Aug. 21 
Norwich Dist. Epworth League annual conven- 
tion at Willimantic Camp-gronnd, Aug. 21 
Sterling Camp meeting, Aug. 21 25 
North Anton Camp. meeting. Aug. 21-28 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
Hedding Camp-meeting Aug, 21-26 
Foxcroft Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-26 
Allen Camp meeting at Strong, Me., A ug. 22-28 
Erapire Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-Sept. 4 


Laurel Park Grove-meeting, 
Asbury Grove Camp meeting, 
Groveton Ca np meeting, 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, 


Aug. 27-Sept, 4 
Aug. 28-Sept. 4 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4 

Sept. 48 





CHURCH EXTENSION COMMITTEE. — The 
General Committee of Church Extension of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church will meet ia Phila- 
delphia, Thursday morning, Nov. 2, 1905. 


POST OFFICE ADDRESS 
Rev. W. J. Hambleton, Sterling Junction, Mass. 











Marriages 





HANDY — RAYMOND — At Beverly, Mass., June 27, 
Oy. Rev. Charlies H. Atkins, Ward I. Handy and 
lora M. Raymond, both of Beverly. 


GOODWIN — KIMBALL —In Beverly, Mass., June 
28, by Rev. Charles H, Atkins. Joseph C. Goodwin, of 
Beverly, and tertha M. Kimball, of Wenham. 


REEVE — MITCHELL — In Belfast, Me., July 18, by 
Rev. G. G. Winslow, Christopher Laurence . of 
Stamford. Conn.,and Myrtie Eleanor Mitchell, of 
pringfield. Mass. 








Death 


BROWN — In Randolph. Maine. July 24, Mrs. Ida F., 
wife of Elias A. Brown, aged 50 years. (Obituary 
will be sent later.) 











AN ORGAN WANTED FOR W. F. M. 8. 
WORK. — Miss Collier is soon to return to 
Chentu, Chinu. The new missionary, Miss 
Simester, is to go with her. They are very 
anxious to obtain an organ to carry with them, 
as it is much needed in their work there. If 
$75. which will cover the expense, can be pro- 
vided, these two missionaries will start cut 
with glad hearts. Any contributions toward 
this should be forwarded at once, as the time 
before their departure is short. Money may be 
sent to the headquarters of the W. F. M.5., 


36 Bromfield St., Koom 18. 
JULIA F. SMALL. 





MALLALIEU SEMINARY, Kinsey, Ala. 
opens in September. We have between forty 
and fifty girls who want to enter the Home and 
School at that time, most of whom have not a 
dollar. Thirty one dollars ($81) will pay all the 
expenres of a girl in Home and School for the 
year. Will every reader of this notice help a 
little? fake one of these girls as your protege 
for the year. Write me at Taunton, Mass. 

(Rev.) GEO. M. HAMLEN, 





Your step has lost elasticity becaute your 
blood has lost vitality, which Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla will restore. 


THE BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE 


at Revere equips young men and women for all 
kinds of Christian service — missionary, evan- 
gelistic, deaconess and preaching—in three 
years and at low rates. Twenty-two places await 
candidates to fill them. 

Address, REV. J. P. BIXBY, Revere, Mass. 








SMALL INVESTO?S WANT SAFE 
INVESTMENTS 


I can loan your money on improved farms in 
East Oregon and South Idabo. These lands are 
under irrigating ditches, and are unexcelled in 
the U.S. Interest, 6and7 per cent. Twenty-five 
years’ experience without a loss. 

THOMAS F. BARBEER, Ontario, Ore. 
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OBITUARIES 


How do I know that after this 
Anoth»r life there is ? 
Another life? There is but one! 
In mystery begun, 
Continued in a miracle, God’s breath, 
The living soul, spells not the name of death. 





How know | that I am alive ? 
So only as I thrive 
On truth, whose sweetness keeps the soul 
Vigorous and pure and whole: 
Heaven's health witbin is immortality ; 
The life that is, and evermore shall be. 


To grasp the Hereafter is not mine; 
And yet a voice divine 
Hath, page by page, interpreted 
Time’s book, while I have read ; 
And, as my heart in wisdom shal! unfold, 
Secrets of unseen heavens shal! [ be told. 


To Tby Beyond no fear I give; 
Because Thou livest, I live, 
Unsieeping Friend! Why should I wake 
Troublesome thought to take 
For any strange tomorrow? In Thy hand, 
Days and eternities like flowers expand. 


Odors trom blossoming worlds unknown, 
Across my path are blown ; 
ba robes trai) bither myrrh and spice 
rom farthest Paradise ; 
1 walk through Thy fair universe with Thee, 
And sun me in Thine immortality. 


— Lucy LARCOM, in * At the Beautiful Gate.” 


Olson. — Rey. Holger Olson was born in 
Thorbam parish, province of Blekinge, Swe- 
‘den, Dec. 5, 1836, and died in Northwood, N. H., 
July 4, 1905, aged 68 years, 6 months, 29 days. 

He was converted in the month of July, 1859, 
in tbe city of Karlskrona, and wben Metho- 
dism entered that part of Sweden he soon be- 
came one of its faithful followers. For six years 
he preached and exhorted wherever he found 
an opportunity. Then “Father” O. G. Hed- 
strom, who was in need of just such an assist- 
ant, heard of him. This caused his coming to 
America in 1870,and for two years be worked 
under Hedstrom both in New York and Brook- 
lgn. The little church on Pacific St., near 
Flatbush Ave.,in the latter city, was crowded 
every Sunday by immigrants and oi hers — yes, 
sometimes bundreds could not get in at all. 
Here he worked for two years. Afterwards he 
served the following Swedish Methodist Epis- 
copal Cbhurckles, each two years: Jamestown, 
N. Y.; Andover, Victoria and Moline, [ll.; St. 
Louis, Mo. In 1882 he was sent to Boston, Mass., 
Stayed five years,and bought the valuable ict 
on which our Swedish church there now stands, 
The next move was to Lexington Ave. Church, 
New York, where he remained four years and 
gathered in a very large sum of money towards 
payment for that valuable church property. 
He felt the need of rest, and asked for a super- 
numerary relation ; bnt shortly after was pre- 
vailed upon to supply the church at Newport, 
R. L,, and did so for three years. Then he made 
@ visit to the old fatherland. Returning after 
three or four months, be took charge again of 
the work at Newport for one year and three 
montts, having his home «at Norwood, Mass. 
Mr. Olson was a member of the New York East 
Conference, and was superannuated in 1897, 
During this period he has visited many places, 
preaching almost with the same fervor as in 
his younger days. His home for the last three 
yeais has been at Northwood,N.H. June 22, 
Sitting at his writing-desk, a stroke of paralysis 
made nim unconscious, in which state he 
remained most of the time until he breatbed 
his last, July 4. In the few Incid intervals he 
would utter some sentences, these among the 
last: “I want to go to a higher world, O my 
Saviour, my Saviour!” ‘ Father, Father, I am 
coming soon,” and then pointed upwards. A 
wife, six children, aad six grandchildren, with 
Other relatives and friends,are left in deep 
mourning. 

The funeral services, in charge of the under- 
signed, were held at the Methodist Episcopal 


—_ 


—— 
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“bhureh in Norwood, Masr., the afternoon of July 
6. Prayer was offered by Rev. W. R. Vaughan, 
pastor of the churck, who also jspoke words of 
consolation to the bereaved ones. Portions of 
Scripture were read and short addresses given 
by the following Swedish pastors and friends of 
the deceased : Rev. F. O. Logren, First Swedish 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Rev. H. W. Eklund, Second Church, same city ; 
and Kev. ©. A. Cederberg, Swedish M. E. 
Church, Malden, Mass. The precious remains 
were then interred in the beautiful cemetery of 
Norwood, there to await the resurrection of the 
just. 

Mr. Olson was a gifted speaker, his social 
power was great, also his administrative abili 
ty. His preaching was evangelical and in the 
demonstration of the Spirit. He had the joy of 
seeing a large number of persons converted 
under his ministry. Now that atrong voice is 
hushed, and the radiant face of that speaker 
will not be seen any more here; but hisspirit 
has gone to the ‘higher world” for which he 
was longing. H. W. EKLUND. 

Fisher. — Mrs. El'zabeth B. Cook Fisher, aged 
82 years and 7 months, was called to her long 
home, June 16, 1905, by a stroke of paralysis. 

She and her husband, affectionately called 
‘* Father” Fisher, were the oldest present mem- 
bers of Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Springfield, having united with the church 
when it was on Pynchon St. in 1849 — fifty-six 
years ago. Though she had been in failing 
health for many montbs, her call came as a 
great grief to her sorrowing husband. But he 
who had been the comfort and consoler of many 
others in his long and useful life as a class-lead- 
er, did not find Divine grace failing him, and 
keeps up with remarkable fortitude. 

Mrs. Fisher was a woman reserved, quiet, un- 
assuming, but true and genuine, a Christian 
im every way. 

Besides her husband, two sons — William B. 
and Lorenzo J.—nine grandchildren and six 
great grandchildren, survive her. She has 
* gone home,’ as her last words breathed. 

E. M. ANTRIM, 





Legg.— Mrs. Mary Caroline, wife of F. W. 
Legg, died at Woburn, Mass., June 25,1905. A 
daughter of Dominicus and Matilda Warren, 
she was born in Dover, N. H., May 4, 1849. 

It is impossible in afew short lines to make 
an eppreciation of her life. There can be writ- 
ten down afew dates, a few facis, but to those 
who knew her how inadequate a description 
they will seem! Only those who made the 
family circle know the beauty and tenderness 
of that life. What is there that friends can do 
to show their sympathy? A flower, a tear,a 
word — that is all they can give. 

Mrx, Legg’s parents were leading members of 
St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Cburch, Dover, 
N. H., and she very early in life became a mem- 
ber of that society. For a shurt time she wasa 
successful teacher in the public schools of her 
native city. Becoming the wife of Mr. Frank 
W. Legg, she remained there until after the 
birth of her son, Ernest. On moving to Cam- 
bridge both she and her husband became mem- 
bers of Harvard Street Church. It was here 
that her daughter Gerirude’s short life was 
begun andended. In 1884 they came to Woburn, 
and united with First Church, with which they 
have been connected ever since. From the 
beginning they were interested in all the activ- 
ities of the church. While Mr. Legg almost 
from the first has been a member of the official 
board, Mrs. Legg interested herself in the social] 
and benevolent organizations of the society. 
She is missed from the Ladies’ Aid, the King’s 
Daughters, the Sunday-school, and the Wom- 
an’s Missionary Societies. Indeed, there is no 
work of the church that does not feel the loss of 
her quiet, pleasant, and efficient presence. 
Here was born and grew to womanhood her 
daughter Oarrie. Even words of sympathy 
seem an intrusion on that daughter’s grief. 
The greatest comfort must be the knowledge of 
the pleasure the mother found in her compan- 
ionship, and tbe appreciation and dependence 
menifested in the long illness. 

It was also the mother’s privilege to see her 
son grow to manhood and, afier completing his 
studies, enter the ministry of her beloved 
church. Her illness prevented her presence at 
his ordination this spring, but he must feel 
that it was oer hand more than any other that 
set him apart,and her prayers that dedicated 
him to the service of God. His people at 
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Brownsville, Vt., will cwe to this life which is 
unknown to them much of the inspiration to 
holy living which shall come to them through 
the son’s pastorate. 

There isone who Knows as can no other the 
real value of that life. He found her ever not 
only a companion, but » helpmate. We ali 
know the pleasant smile with which she ever 
met us; he knew the real sweetness of nature 
of which it was but a sign. Through all her 
suffering there was never a murmur, never a 
complaint. So through their life she met al! 
that came of pleasure or of sadness with the 
same rare spirit, content so long as they shared 
it together. C. W. F. 





Jones. — Rev. Addison R. Jones, formerly a 
Methodist missionary in Bulgaria, died at his 
home, 96 E\lery St., Cambridge, July 38, 1905, after 
an illness covering @ period of many years. 

Mr Jones was born in Maryland fifty-one years 
ago, and was educated in the public schuols of 
Baltimore. After his graduation from Amherst 
College ip 1880, he married Miss Emma King, 
daughter of the late Cyrus King, of Amherst, 
who accompanied aim to the Far Hast, where 
he took up with enthusiasm and deep fervor 
the life-work for which he was so ably fiited in 
everything bat health. Te-ching and wreach- 
ing 80 irritated his throat that he was obliged 
ufter five yearsto return to this country, ani 
went to Asheville, N.C., for his health, among 
the mountains. After remaining tbere three 
years, he traveled throughout North America, 
and in 1888 took charge of a boys’ school in 
Maryland. In 1890 he bought the Monsell place 
in Amherst, and lived there until five years ago, 
when he came to Cambridge. Until last April 
he was connected with Golding & Co., when 
disease had made such inroads upon his 
strength that he was finally compelled to give 
up work. From that time on he failed rapidly, 
and death came as a glad release from his suf- 
fering. 

The funeral services were held in Amherst, 
where the body was interred in the old family 
lot. Besides his wife, Mr. Jones is survived by 
three children — Cyrus, Esther and Clara — the 
latter of whom graduated from the Cambridge 
Latin school this year,and passed with high 
honors her entrance examinations for Rad- 
cliffe. . 





Owen. — Miss Mary M. Owen was born in 
Wales, Oct. 28, 1828, and, after weeks of severe 
sickness, was released from the body of pain, 
Nov. 27, 1904. 

She was converted at twelve years of age, and 
for over fifty years had been a consistent, 
earnest member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Fairfield, Me. Her naturally devout 
spirit was enriched by a knowledge of the deep 
things of God. She was evangelistic in spiril, 
and on her death-bed sent messages of love, in- 
viting her friends to Christ. She was broad- 
minded and iu intelligent touch with all the 
great work of the shurch. She was a cheerful 
and liberal giver, a safe adviser, a well-rounded 
Christian, a pillarof strength. She entered into 
business in Fairfield when a young woman, and 
carried it on successfully until afew years ago, 





The system of nerves is really the most 
important part of the buman structure. 
They are like the electric wires which cor- 
veg electricity from the power house to the 
machines. While the machines may be 
marvels of ingenuity, they are utterly use- 
less without this power to keep them in 
motion. So it is with the various organs of 
the body. Each has a certain duty to per- 
form, and the degree ot pertection obtained 
is governed by the supply of nerve force 
conveyed to it by the nerves. A lack of 
nerve forceis felt in that tired, worn out 
feeling, inability to sleep, headache, neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, backache, weak heart 
action, indigestion, stomach trouble or in- 
active kidneys and liver. Dr. Miles’ Re- 
storative Nervine is a nerve food, a nerv® 
builder that seldom fails to restore life and 
vigor to the tired, worn-out nerves, and 
thus gives to every organ of the body the 
power needed. It is so sure to do this that 
druggists everywhere guarantee to return 
the price of the first bottle if it fails to 
benefit. 

Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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when failing health compelled her to lay aside 
the burden. She always had time for the serv” 
ices and duties of tLe church, and was one of its 
most useful official members for years. She 
bad a kind word for all, and always made relli- 
gion attractive. Her name is a blessed memory 
tbat refreshes the hearts of all her friends, * 





smith. — Mrs. Lucy Smith died at her home 
in Hradford, Vt.,on Sunday night, July 9, 1905. 
She was born, May 4, 1821, in Fairlee, Vt. 

“Aunt Lucy,” as she was commonly called, 
was one of the oldest members of Grace Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and for a great number of 
years was @ subscriber to ZION’S HERALD, being 
one of its most devoted readers. She was one 
of the followers whom John Wesley would be 
giad to own —a lover of God’s Word and of 
God’s house. She contributed freely and gladly 
to ail oar benevolent enterprises. 

For the last year she has been a great sufferer, 
but never complained. During her sickness she 
was faithfully and kindly cared for by her niece 
and nephew, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Freeman, of 
Keene, N. H. She is survived by one brothér, 
ove sister, and several nephews and nieces. 

A. H. W. 

Farwell. — Laura Belding Farwell was born 
near Johnson, Vt., the home of her childhood 
and young womanhood, March 20, 1855, and 
died in Boston of chronic endocarditis and 
dilatation of the heart, June 26, 1905. 

The deceased was the daughter of Judge Sam- 
uel and Flavilla Waterman Belding, of John- 
son, Vt. Her mother of ninety years, three 
sisters, and a brother survive her. Mrs. Far- 
well enjoyed the advantages of the Normal 
School in Johnson, Fort Edward Collegiate In- 
stitute, N. Y., and Montpelier Seminary. She 
studied music in the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Boston, and later studied witb 
Madam Hall. For several years she taught 
vocal music in Troy Conference Academy at 
Poultney, Vt., and there in 1891 she was mar- 
ried. Her husband,.G. H. Farwell, died in 1899. 
For the last ten years her home has been in 
Boston. 

Mrs. Farwell possessed a strong personality 
and attractive presence, and won the respect 
and love of the best people in the communities 
where she resided. Miss ©. V. Drinkwater, 
general secretary of the Y. W. C. A. in Boston, 
was a special friend and her wise counselor. 
She was a member of the Society of Colonial 
Dames and of the Daughters of Vermont in 
Boston. She was also a member of the Wom- 
an’s Home and Foreign Missionary Societies 
of Tremont Street Church, ber church home, 
and of the Sunday-school. Mrs. Farwell re- 
ceived the rite of baptism and admission into 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in her home 
town when a young girl. She lived a life of 
prayer, and gave Christian testimony. She did 
not reel fully satisfied, however, with her Cor is- 
Uan experience, not always measuring upto 
her highest privileges; but during the last 
months of her Jife she made a full surrender of 
herself to God. In conversation later ber sister 
said to her: * Have you not bad unusual peace 
and rest today?” She replied: “I have.” 
“Have you not had unusual joy today?” 
Yes,” adding: “It is what I have been think- 
ing about for a long time.” “Have you not 
thought you ought to make a full surrender 
before?” “I have thought it would be better 
for me.” Subsequently, during her long ill- 
ness, she again and again bore testimony to 
the possession of ‘* wonderful peace, wonderful 
peace.”” The fear of death was removed. She 
Said: “I am ready to go, and I want to go.” 
She said with sweet calmness to her sorrowing 
sisters by ner bedside: '* Don’t weep. There are 
brighter things to come.” He: voice was very 
Often heard in prayer. She had strong belief in 
the power of prayer, and used to send messages 
lo women of God for special prayer. She said: 
rh believe 1n such women.” She greatly en- 
Joyed flowers. Among her last audible peti- 
Ulons was: Thank the Lord tor the beautiful 
flowers, and God bless the givors!” A few days 
before the end came she broke out in sentence- 
petition: * Lord God, help me to be useful!” 
She wrestled with God in prayer. The “ Pe- 
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niel” was hers, and then the “‘ Pentecost.” She 
trusted and triumphed. The “Angel” came 
down and gently led her through ‘‘the valley 
and theshadow” out into the place of perpet- 
ual peace and eternal sunshine. Her voice 
joined in the chorus of those who sing the 
“everlasting song.” And to our darling, 
sainted Laura was given the “crown of life.” 
An impressive service was conducted by Dr. 
Blake, pastor of Tremont Street Church, previ- 
ous to the departure of the relatives with the 
remains. The funeral was held from the resi- 
dence of her sister, Mrs. Dr. C. H. Dunton, at 
Poultney, Vt., June 30, Dr. Cockran officiating, 
assisted by Rev. Mr. Usher. The floral ofter- 
ings were numerous, contributed by friends 
far and near, L. E. B. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
This historic school with modern equipment 
and special methods opens 89th year Sept. 13, 
1905. Applications now being received. 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Ofters Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind. 
College of Liberal Arts 


Address Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 


Schoo! of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C, W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
Schoo! of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELow, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BowNnE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 











YOUNG PEOPLE 


Seeking to Cotlege or 
Admission ountinpg room 


Can secure the best preparation at 


The East Maine Conference Seminary 


ommercial and foaitatai surroundings. 
(ottege preparatory elpful inflaences. 
ourses, Masic. Elocuticn. 


Fail term ovens Sept. 12, 1905 
For information address 


FREDERICK E. BRAGDON, President, 


BUCKSPORT, MAINE. 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Minneapolis 
Denver, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Los Ap 
geles. Manual free. Everxrtt O. Fisk & Co. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


TUITION AND FURNISHED ROOMS FREE 


Lectures on Special Topics in Theology and 
Pastoral Work every term. Particular at- 
tention given to the Theory and Practice of 
Sacred Oratory and Music. Fall term com- 
mences Sept.22 Winter term, first Tuesday in 
January. For all special information address 


President HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 
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METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 


EATON «& MAINS, Publishing Agents. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


— FOR — 
Camp-Meetings 
— AND — 
Summer Assemblies 


We have all the latest and best publica- 
tions, and will be glad to send samples and 
prices. 





New England Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager 
36 Bromfield St,, Boston 








MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


College Preparatory, Business, Art, Oratory. 
Music jepar!'ment the best in northern New 
England. $200 per year. Many students reduce 
their expenses to less than $100. For particulars 
address the Principal, 


REV. E. A. BISHOP 
Montpelier, Vt. 





TILTON SEMINARY 


Tilton, N. H. 
Sixty-jirst year will open Sept. 12, 1905. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 
- . An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from 
Boston. $1 09 Plan for limited number. Send 
for catalogue (mentioning ZION’s HERALD), 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
Kent’s Hill, Maine 
Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1905. 


College Preparatory, Seminary, Normal, Art, 
Music and Business Courses. Fine buildings, 
healtby location, two hours from Portland, and 
six hours from Boston. Write for catalogue 
and mention this paper. 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


The Rast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-Schoo!l for Both Sexes 








College Preparatory and Special Courses, Pupils 
are ‘haivi uallzed with a view to the largest 
mental and moral improvement. There is no 


better place for young people who desire a thor- 
ough training na Eemelike atmosphere at & 


moderate expense. 
Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1905. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Prinolpa! 


EAST GREENWICH, RB. I. 


Lasell Seminary tor Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass 


(len miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life, 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful suburbas 
residence ; rowing and skating on Charles River ; out 


door games in ample, shaded grounds ; equi pea 
ree to 





best 

mnasium and swimming pool under careful h 
oy perviaion. Lectures and lessons on topics ada 
the ideal administration of homes; pupils properly 
chaperoned to the best Musical and Li entertain- 
ments in Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity . 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or piace on waiting list, address (mentioning this paper) 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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Editorial 


Continued from page 937 





trict.. The bride was given away by her 
tather, and Rev. Charles W. Squires, pastor 
of the East Thompson. Church, acted as 
best man. Mr. Tourtellotte has the pastor- 
ate of the church at Greene with that otf 
Oneco, this being his first year in this field. 


— Rev. John M. Walker has resigned 
trom the pastorate of the Trinity Congrega- 
tional Church in Beachmont to resume 
work in the Indiana Conterence. 

— Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester, Jr., of 
Christ Church, Pittsburg, Pa., called at 
this office last week. With his tamily, he 


is at Cottage City for the rest of the 
season. 


— Rev. George L. Small, chaplain of the 
Mariners’ House, Boston, and successor of 
Father Taylor, goes this week for a trip on 
the Great Lakes, and will make special 
study of Christian work among sailors and 
the shipping interests im the lake ports. 


— Miss Pauline J. Walden, publisher ot 
the Woman’s Missionary Friend, with her 
hostess, Mrs. M. E. Whitney, treasurer of 
Columbia River Branch, W. F. M. S., was 
recently the guest of honor at a luncheon 
given by the ladies of Epworth Church, 
Tacoma, Wash., to the Methodist ministers 
and their wives of the city. 


—The Philadelphia Methodist says: 
“That. thirty-two>eut of eighty.three 
churches in the South District, Rev. A. G. 
Kynett, D. D., presiding elder, have in- 
creased the salaries of their pastors this 
year, isa record we do not believe is sur- 
passed by any other district in Methodism. 
Congratulations to all concerned !”’ 


— Rev. Charles W. Pearson, tor twenty- 
seven years head of the department of Eng- 
lish literature of Northwesteru University, 
from which he retired tour years ago on 
account of his changed religious convic 
tions, but who for the last three years had 
been a Unitarian preacher at Quincy, LII., 
died in London, July 12, trom the eftects of 
an operation tor kidney trouble. 


— The late Col. Daniel Scott Lamont, 
while a great power in Wall Stree:, was a 
very retiring man. It has heen said of him 
that his pervading idea in lite was to keep 
as much out of sight as possible. He would 
slip quietly in and out of his office in the 
Mills Building, dewn-town in New York, 
return to his home without observation, 
and would rarely go out to dinner. Wall 
Street would almost forget that he existed, 
when suddenly his controlling hand would 
be telt in finance, though conservatively, 
not speculatively. The modest man has 
often been infiyentially at work in Amer- 
ican political or commercial lite — the man 
of the Grant type, who says little, but does 
much. There is much that is attractive 
about that style of man, who does things, 
but is not seen much on street corners, and 
does not blow a trumpet before him. 


— Folts Institute, Herkimer, N. Y., 
founded so liberally eight years ago by 
Mrs. Folts, and now generously sustained 
by Mr. Folts, will begia its ninth year with 
a new president, Miss Ida V. Jontz, a grad- 
uate of Garrett Biblical Institute, Evans- 
ton, 1ll., and Jater pastor’s assistant at 
Tompkins A Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
She enters the to find the school in 
admirable condition, its numbers having 
teebled under the efficient management of 
Mrs. Wilkinson. Over sixty students for a 
building to accommodate fifty has com- 
pelled the opening of an overflow cottage. 
The study of the Bible, comparative reli- 
gions, sociology, psychology, with special 
training in kindergarten and industrial 
lines, and music a special feature through- 
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out the ——e this school a particu- 
larly fit training place for the woman who 
wishes to serve her generation wisely and 
skillfully as well as loyally and with con- 
secraied devotion. 





BRIBFLETS 


At the meeting of the Board of Managers 
ot the Missionary Society, Tuesday, July 
18, provision was made for the outgoing of 
two missionaries to. do evangelistic work 
within the Hinghua Conference; a man to 
be added to the teaching staff ot the Amer- 
ican Methodist Institution in Calcutta; 
and a man to serve as pastor of the Eng- 
lish Church, and to teach in the high school 
at Callao, Peru. 


Genera, brace Porter is glad -to get 
back to Blind “ where it is a disgrace to 
be idle and whei@it is dignified to labor.” 
It is a pity that all--Americans do not feel 
that way. 
pampered fiy- arounds, is getting to be very 
largein America. The class is recruited in 
part from the people who once worked, 
but have since sold Out to the trusts, and 
have been living on their capital vver 
since. 





me 
Weare gratified to present to our readers, 
in this issue, the s#@pathetic, intelligent, 
and in every res excellent paper on 
* \Wfethodism in Atlauita,’’ written by Rev. 
T. C. Cleveland, of Athol, formerly a resi- 
dent of this ‘‘ Chicago of the South.’’ Our 
sister denomination has the lead in this 
noteworthy city, and will easily hold it in 
the coming years. 


A Methodist re at this office 
last week, whd, ual conversation 
concerning his studies, remarked that he 
kept up his Hebrew and Greek, adding 
that at bis family devotions he read from 
the original Greek or Hebrew. Who does 
as well? ‘The HERALD would like to open 
an honor-roll of such geholars. 

3 





In connection with the editorial in an- 
other column on “ Ministerial Remunuera- 
tion,” we take pleasure in noting — what 
our readers perhaps have remarked if they 
look over the church news from week to 
week — that Rev. George W. Hunt, pre- 
siding .elder of St, “Adbans District, Ver- 
mont Conference, has secured this spring 
an advance of salary for the preachers on 
quite a large per cent. of his charges. Very 
likely as good work has been done on 
some other districts in our patroniz'ng 
territory. We are always pleased to recog- 
nize it when it to our attention. 
Nearly all our mi deserve more pay, 
and the peoplein most cases could give it 


it they did but think so ‘and wisely plan ° 


for it. 





Secretary Root made an admirable reply 
to a Cincinnati admirer who telezraphed 
him: “It you aré°Willing to take up offi- 
cial burdens, would it not be best to wait 
three years for the substance rather than 
take the shadow now?.”. when he ssid: 
** My teeling is that the things one has an 
opportunity to do are substance, and the 
things one tries to get areshadow.” The 
law of happy living. through usefal work- 
ing, the process of joy gaining through 
contented adjastment to one’s providential 
environment, could ‘hardly be betier ex- 
pressed. 

“Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet,” said 
the Psalmist. In these days of electric arc 
lights and broadly @{feaming illumination 
at night ‘he necessity of the lamp of the 
Word has not been superseded. Men still 
need to walk by faith; they still require 


;paQonal reception 


The class of contented idlers, vt. 
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the directing wisdom of God to teach them 
where they may ox may not tread in safety. 
And it is a happy fact that the light of rev. 
elation to which the Psalmist refers is no 
fickle fisreot merel¥ momentary brilliance, 
but a steady glow pwvint of spiritaal en. 
lightenment which will never tail the oft- 
bewildered pilgrim until at last his teet 
stavd within the pearly gates. 





Entombed at Annapolis 


FTER an interchange ot salutes be- 
A. tween the escorting squadron under 
Admiral Sigsbee and the Naval Academy 
aathgrities, and between the French war- 
ship:**Jurien de la Gravié-e’’ and the 
American warships, the body ot John Paul 
iy with full maa honors, was laid at 
gest in a vault in A@inapolis. The formal 
the body — with ap- 
is delayed until it 
.fine Naval Chapel 
r the site of thegem, 
porary vault. The fhafines Soemmaneee. 
posing guard as, d g the landing et the. 
body, they were drawn up in d line» 
on the sea- wall ot the basin of the Nkyal 
Academy. When the procession began to 
move, a shore battery fired minute guns to 
the number of filteen. Chaplain H. H. 
Clark of the Academy, assisted by Fleet 
Chaplain Bayard, read a portion of the 
Episcopal tuneral, service and offered 
prayer. Outside t® vault where the body 
of the naval hero npw lies paces an armed 
sentry. 


propriate exercises 
can be placed in 
now being erected 





Looking Back Forty Years 
REV. EB. W. VIRGIN. 


HE death of Leonard Curtis Clark, at 
the Pond Home tor the Aged in Povd- 
ville, and his funeral there on the 21st inst., 
brings strongly to mind my pastorate at 
Dorchester St. Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South Boston. My pastorate began in 1864. 
Geo. Brown, the distinguished painter of 
Italian landscapes, was a member at this 
time. He returned trom Italy, where he 
had spent twenty years, and the monks had 
kept all his money. A flame of fire reli- 
giously, he always attended class and 
prayer-meetings and always spoke and 
prayed. Some one remarked one day, ‘I 
can’t see such sets as. you paint.” 
“Don’t you wish could?” he replied. 
Mrs. 8. 8S. Cook, of our ‘charch in Franklin, 
who was present at tLe tuneral, and her 
brother, Jas. A. Kslley, ot Westboro Meth- 
odist Church, were members at the same 
time. Few of its members remain — John 
Tower and fa » now of St... John’s | 
Church, and M stte Smith, who was 
organist of the choir for maay years, and is 
now a steward in Baker Memorial and a 
trustee in Boston University. Mr. Clark 
was an active member and steward of the 
church. He came troma tarmin Cansan, 
N.H., and for mapy years was in the pro- 
on trade on rch St., Boston. Wm. 
. Miller, whose funeral was held not 
many weeks age at Union Square Church, 
Somerville, was a very active aud usetul 
worker in the church. Albert Ellis was 4 


local preacher in that church. Rev. E. A. 


Manning was pastor at D Street Church. 
There were onlgytwo pastors previous to_ 

me— Rev. J. 8. gape, ti Eng. 
land Southern Conterence, and Rev. J. H.- 
Owens. Rev. Nelson Stutson followed 
me, coming trom Springfield. He was 
succeeded by Rey. Wm. Batler, he by 
Rev. Wm. MsDonald, and he by Rev. Jesse 








6 ripe age of 82 years 
body was buried iu 
ry. 


Dedham, Mass. 





